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In 
Brief. 



News of Farm Trade, the CRP, and the World Feed Industry 



U.S< agricultural exports for fiscal 
1 989 (October-Sq)tcmbcr) arc forccast 
toreach $39 billion, the highest minfla- 
Uon-adjusted terms since 1984. Export 
volume, however, is expected to decline 
from a year earlier. Declines in ions of 
wheat and soybeans exported will likely 
■offset a rise in coarse grain tonnage. 

While U.S. agricultural export earnings 
■are up this year, the international debt 
^acing ihe Third World has cui potential 
U-S- agricultural exports by about $3 bil- 
k)n a year since 1982. Wiihmuchof 
ideveloptng countries* savings and export 
earnings going to make payments on the 
klebt, their investment and growth poten- 
itial are down. The countries thus have 
less foreign exchaiige to pay for U-S- 
farm products. Developing nations 
account for over 40 percent of U.S. farm 
■exports. 

[n China» the recent political turmoil is 
:utUng foreign investment and tourism, 
intemationaJ credit^ and domestic eco* 
omic growth. This is leaving China 
A'ith less foreign exchange lo pay for 
imports. Compounding the problem, aus- 
^MC policies have cut fanners* incentives 
io sell grain to the government for urban 
residents, increasing the pressures to 
import. And longer term farm policies 
lavc slowed China's domestic farm pro- 
iuction growth* Balancing these compct- 
ng forces, US DA is forecasting that 
China's demand for food grains will 
Kemain strong. 

USDA's Export Enhancement Pro- 
gram (EEP) boosted US- wheat exports 
10 to 30 percent in 1986/87 (June-May), 
uccording id several research studies. 
A^liile specific estimates vary, the studies 
flso show that 1987/88 wheat export 
Increases due to the program were signifi- 
cantly less than the previous year. Esti- 
mates of the EEP's role in boosting 
wheat exports arc subject to some uncer- 
tainty since they depend on assumptions 
about how competiiors and importers 
would have behaved had EEP noibew 
nn place. From the program's inception 




in 1985 through mid- July this year, EEP 
bonuses valued at $2.6 billion have been 
used to move $8.4 billion worth of com- 
modities into international markets. 

USDA predicts larger world production 
of most crops in 1989/90. as yields con- 
tinue their long-term upward trend and 
weather returns to a more normal pauem. 
A record-high world rice crop is 
expected, but consumption will likely be 
near production, and stocks will remain 
low- Also, USDA projects a record 
world soybean crop, as the U.S. and 
Argentina recover from last year's dry 
weather. 

Total USn wheat productioD this year 
is projected lo recover by almost 1 7 per- 
cent, based entirely on the strength of 
iiK:rcascd spring wheat prospects. None- 
theless, projected higher domestic prices 
and larger foreign crops will limit U.S. 



wheat exports. Larger foreign crops will 
cut into IJ.S. com exports also. 

Larger total U.S. meat supplies and 
potentially lower feed costs point to 
steady red meat prices and lower broiler 
prices for the rest of this year and into 
1990. Although beef supplies for second- 
half 1989 are likely to be down, pork sup- 
plies may be up from last year. Poultry 
production has been growing ^ter than 
expected. 

The eighth CRP signup, in February, 
brought an additional 246 million acres 
into the 10-year Conservation Reserve. 
More than 40 percent of the acres added 
are in the Ncrthem Plains, partly reflect- 
ing new rules making fields with cropped 
wetlands eligible. Total CRP enrollrnent 
now stands at 30.59 million acres, com- 
pared with the goal of 40-45 million for 
1990. 

Developing feed industries around the 
world can spur world agricultural trade. 
In developing economies, as incomes 
rise and the demand for meat grows, 
local entrepreneurs begin producing 
grain-fed chicken and pork in modem, 
factory-style units. 

Because meat is expensive to transport, 
local chicken and pork production can be 
profitable even when the feed must be 
imported. The technologies behind con- 
fmement units and feed manufacturing 
arc readily transferred internationally. 
And. many marketing opportunities arise 
for U.S. agribusiness exporters when live- 
stock/feed sectors expand abroad. 

Growth in greenhouse and nursery 
product sales slowed in 1988. While 
the total value of greenhouse and nursery 
production continues to climb, imports 
are rising faster and taking a higher per- 
centageof the domestic markCL Domes- 
tic output of some greenhouse and 
nursery products fell in 1988, in part 
reflecting last summer's drought. Also 
diuing the drought, retail demand for out- 
door plants wilted. 
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Agricultural Economy 



Internationa! Political Events 
And Agricultural Trade 

With nearly one^fifih of U.S. agricukural 
produciion sold abroad, U.S. farmers 
have a big stake in international develop- 
ments that affect trade. And,oftheS39 
billion in U.S. agricultural exports fore 
cast for fiscal 1 989 (October- 
September), over 40 percent is destined 
for the Third World and China. 

Farmers hear in the news that political 
events in the Third World and the ccn- 
tially planned economics move commod- 
ity futures prices. However, it's not so 
much the political events themselves that 
are moving markets, but how the events 
may influence the countries' underlying 
economic policies. 

How will the politically driven policy 
changes affect the countries' ability to 
e;^port and import agricultural products? 
And what will this mean for U.S. 
farmers? 

The policy responses vary with the mix 
of pressures a particular counu7 must 
deal with. Pressures on an economy may 
arise from many sources^ including surg- 
ing populations, inadequate infrastruc- 
tures, depressed economic growth, 
hyperinflation, and burdensome interna- 
tional debts. Of these, international 
debts currently loom especially large in 
affecting Third World agricultural 
markets. 



Internadonal Debt 
Holds Down US. Exports 

The Third World 's large borrowings 
occurred mostly in the 1970's,and 
together with rising raw-materials prices 
and low real interest rates, the loans 
fueled substantial economic growth. 
But, with lower commodity prices and 
higher interest rates in the early 1980's, 
paying off the debt began to cut the 
countries' growth potential. 

With savings and export earnings going 
to make payments on the debt, domestic 
investment and thus growth arc cuL 
Moreover, the countries have less foreign 
exchange to buy U.S. agricultural prod- 
ucts. The intfimational debt problem is 
estimated to have cost U.S. farmers $3 
billion a year in lost exports since 1^2 
(see the World Agriculture and T^ade 
article on inicmational debt). 

But the ways countries cope with their 
debt and other problems can affect inter- 
national commodity markets in other, 
more complex ways. For example, when 
governments face large international debt 
payments, coupled with pressures to fuel 
economic development, they often spend 
much more than they collect in taxes. To 
fund the spending, they may resort to 
printing money at a rapid clip. This 
causes rapid inflation — sometimes hyper- 
inflation. Brazil and Argentina arc two 
examples of countries with large debt 
burdens, compelling domestic pressures, 
and rapid inflation. 

Brazil's Bean Exports Disrupted 

Rapid inflation often distorts relative 
price signals; farmers have trouble tell- 
ing if today'scommodjty and input 
prices will mean a profit at harvesL The 
heightened uncertainty affects farmers* 
use of inputs, and can lower planted acre- 
age. In Argentina, prices rose 17 percent 
in March, nearly 80 percent in May, and 
over 100 percent in June. In Brazil, 
prices paid by farmers rose over 1 ,000 
percent last year, and continue rising at a 
rapid rate. 

But for agriculttiral exporters like Brazil 
and Argentina, what happens to the gov- 
emmcntKX)nu^olled foreign exchange 
rates is perhaps more critical. Brazil's 
novo cruzado was overvalued by 20 to 
40 percent earlier this year, but the gov- 
ernment was reluctant to devalue 



because devaluations can fuel inflation in 
the short term. 

With the overvalued currency and drop- 
ping world soybean prices, the prices 
Brazilian bean growers received were 
too low to cover costs. To protest, the 
growers stopped selling their soybeans 
for two weeks in June. Though the gov- 
ernment responded with a l2-pcrcent 
devaluation, half the crop remains to be 
sold; sales likely will be concentrated in 
the next few months- 

\ For 1988/89 (October-September), 
USDA estimates that Brazilian bean pro- 
duction reached a record-high 22 million 
tons, and that exports have grown by 
about two-thirds. Nonetheless, USDA 
projects that 1989/90 production will be 
down, and exports flat. 

Brazilian bean output has grown 45 per- 
cent in the l980's. But, had economic 
growth not faltered under the heavy inter- 
national debt burden, much of this exua 
bean output could have gone to support 
the then-growing chicken indusu7 (see 
the special article on the international 
feed industry). Instead, with people's 
incomes off, local demand for meat fell, 
and soybean exports surged So U.S. 
farmers face more competition in the 
world bean market. 

Argentina To Export More Wheat 

The Argentine wheat crop is expected to 
increase this year, rcflecLing a recovery 
from a drought last year, higher world 
prices, and recent policy reforms set in 
motion by the newly elected president 
In July, the austral was devalued by more 
than 50 percent, and the new government 
cut interest rates on short-term agricul- 
tural loans. 

Both moves, combined with recent good 
weather, increased farmers' incentives to 
grow wheat for export; plantings arc 
exceeding earlier expectations. In July, 
USDA uppcd its projection for Argentine 
wheal exports in 1989/90 by more than 7 
percent Bottom line: U.S. farmers will 
feel some extra competition in the world 
wheal market because of policy deci- 
sions made in Buenos Aires (see the 
Commodity Spotlight on world grain 
competition). 
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Prime indicators of the U.S. Agricultural Economy 
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Uncertainties in Centrally 
Planned Economies 

Policy changes in the centrally planned 
economies could have a major impact on 
world agriculiural markets. Govern- 
ments throughout Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union arc trying to boost living 
standards, and have the goal of increas- 
ing meat consumption. Consequently. 
U.S. fermers' opportunities for giain and 
meat sales should improve. 

In China, however, the recent political 
turmoil is cutting foreigji investment and 
tourism, international credit, and domes- 
tic economic growth. This is leaving 
China with less foreign exchange lo pay 
for imports. Compounding the problem, 
austcie policies have cut farmers' incen- 
tives to sell grain to the government for 
urban residents, increasing the pressures 
to imporL And longer-term farm poli- 
cies have slowed China's domestic farm 
production growth. 

Balancing these competing forces. 
USDA is forecasting that China's import 
demand for food grains will remain 
strong. So, among the competing uses 
for scarce foreign exchange. China likely 
will be giving the highest priority to pay- 
ing for agricultural imports. 
{Gregory Gajewski (202) 786-33131 

Livestock, Dairy, and Poultry 
Overview 

Larger total meat supplies and poten- 
tially lower feed costs point to steady red 
meat prices and lower broiler prices for 
the rest of 1989 and into 1990. Although 
beef supplies for second-half 1989 are 
likely to be slightly lower, pork supplies 
may be higher than last year: the June 
hog inventory report showed total hog 
numbers only 1 percent below 1988, a 
smalkr-than-expected decline. 

Poultry production for 1989 has been 
growingfaster than expected. Milk pro- 
duction for 1989 probably will be above 
1988 as well, but egg production will be 
down and prices up. 

Breeding Hogs Down 

On June I, the number of hogs kept for 
breeding was 3 percent below a year ear* 
lier^ while markel hog inventories were 
down I percent. The declines are modest 



in view of producers' poor returns in the 
^t 3 quarters. Estimated net reDims 
over cash and replacement costs aver- 
aged below breakeven for 10 consecutive 
months beginning last September. At 
times, losses exceeded $10 per cwi. 

Liquidation of the breeding stock began 
last summer, when both crops and live- 
stock were stressed by the heat and dry- 
ness. Between June and December 1988, 
the U.S. breeding herd declined by about 
500,000 head. However, in the first half 
of 1989, breeding invenU»-ies stabilized, 
even though returns remained negative. 
In fact, the 4-percent rise in the 10-Staie 
breeding herd between last December 
andthis June was slightly more than the 
typical seasonal increase. Producers may 
have been encouraged by improved crop 
prospects and premiums in deferred 
futures contracts. 

The contraction in hog inventories dur- 
ing the second half of 1988 was probably 
concenuated among smaller producers 
who raise their own com and whose crop 
fell short of feed requirements. Faced 
with the prospect of purchasing grain 
from outside sources, they chose to cut 
hog production. 

Meanwhile, larger specialized operations 
may have maintained their long-torn pat- 
tern of steady growth, partially offseuing 
the liquidation among smaller producers. 
Thus, the total U.S. breeding herd 
showed a much smaller annual decline 
than in post-drought years in the past, 
when many hog operations were not so 
Large and specialized. 

If this year's crop prospects continue 
favorable, breeding inventories will prob- 
ably hold steady, exhibiting normal sea- 
sonal fluctuations into mid-1990. 
Returns to hog producers, though sub- 
stantially improved from the first half of 
the year, are not likely to encourage fur- 
ther expansion before mid- 1 990. 

But as long as specialized hog operations 
can continue to expand and keep costs 
down, hog inventories will probably 
uend higher over the long term. Retail 
pork prices averaged about $ 1 .80 per 
pound in the first half of the year, and arc 
expected to avos^e about the same for 
the rest of the year. 



Despite Lower Placements, 
Fed Cattle Plentiful in Summer 

Placements of cattle in fcedlots in the 7 
reporting States during May were 75 per- 
cent of a yearearlier, owing to reduced 
feeder cattle supplies. Demand for 
stocker cattle and the ability to hold 
feeder catUe on pasttire increased as pas- 
ture and range conditions improved. 
Feeder supplies were lower partly 
because of record placements in January- 
April. 

Not all the earlier record placements 
have been marketed. May marked the 
first month this year when cattle market- 
ings from fecdiots were above last year, 
marketings were op only 1 percent, 
though there was an additional slaughter 
day this May. 

Cattle on feed at the beginning of June 
were 3 percent below last year. From 
January through April, net feedlot place- 
ments were 7.S percent greater than last 
year. But lower May placements pulled 
this year's cumulative placements down 
l.S percent from a year earlier, while 
marketings declined 1 .9 percent. 

An increase in fed slaughter probably is 
occurring now, reflecting the earlier 
surge in placements. Summer beef cow 
slaughter is expected to decrease more 
than seasonally because of earlier culling. 

Fed slaughter likely will be lower in late 
summer and fall, as will total beef pro- 
duction. Thus, after the summer increase 
of fed s\£CTS and heifers has been siaugh* 
tered, fed caule prices may climb. Price 
increases may be delayed^ though, unless 
fed caule marketings remain ctirrent. 

Breeding Herd 
Expansion Possible 

U.S. pasture and range conditions 
improved 3 percentage points during 
June. Through July 1, conditions 
remaincde points below the 1978-87 
average; the improvement in May and 
June supported a strong market for 
stocker calves and tffeeding herd replace- 
ments. Tight supplies also have been a 
driving factor If temperature and precip- 
itation remain favorable, this price 
strength will continue. 

There are indications of a breeding herd 
expansion. From January through May, 
total commercial cattle slaughter 
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Production of Livestock and Products 




^Federatty inspected production, re»dy-fo-coo*c 



declined 3 pcrceni from a year earlier. 
Heifer slaughter was down 23 percent, 
and beef cow slaughter was basically 
unchanged. The January l, 1989, inven- 
tory indicated that beef cows were up 2 
percent and heifers for beef cow replace- 
ment were up 5 percent It is uncertain 
what proportion of these beef cow 
replacements were ultimately used for 
breeding. 

More heifers may be slaughtered in ihe 
near future; 6 percent more heifers were 
on feed on April 1 than a year earlier. 
Still evidence of lower cow and heifer 
slaughter and greater inventories, in addi- 
tion to positive returns for cow-calf oper- 
ations since 1985. could signal breeding 
herd expansion. 



Retail Beef Prices 
Continue To Rise 

Retail beef prices rose each month this 
year through May, as beef supplies aver- 
aged near to below a year earlier. In 
June, Choice retail beef drop|xd 4 cents 
to $2,68 per pound. U Is expected to 
decline further through August as fed 
beef supplies increase. 

Estimated wholesale eutout values for 
Choice 700' to 850-pound carcasses 
dipped to a low of $1 14,32 |xr cwt on 
June 9. before increasing to fill Indepen- 
dence Day orders. Choice beef cutout 
values likely declined to $113-$ 1 14 dur- 
ing July and early August. aftCT holiday 
restocking took place. 



Returns to Broiler Producers 
Ukely Doubled 

Net returns to broiler production likely 
reached 1 7 cents per pound for second- 
quarter 1989. compared with first-quancr 
returns estiniaied at almost 9 cents. 
Excellent returns, together with expecta- 
tions of reduced second-half feed costs 
and strong product demand, have stimu- 
lated production. 

Broiler production for all of 1989 may 
increase 6 percent. Second-quarter pro- 
duction likely was 7 percent more than a 
year earlier. Weekly egg sets, chick 
placements for May and June, and the 
June 1 hatchery egg flock all indicate 
third-quarter increases of 7 to 9 percent 
from last year. 
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The l2-ciiy wholesale broiler price aver- 
aged 67 cents for June, almosi 10 percent 
above lastJunc*s62cents. May'saver- 
age was 70 cents per pound, 13 cents 
higher than a year earlier 

Wholesale prices in the third quarter this 
year are expected to average 63 to 67 
cents per pound, unless cxUemc summer 
heal keeps supplies from growing at the 
expected 7- to 9-percent raie. The aver- 
age wholesale price for 1989 is expected 
to be 60-63 cents, compared with 563 
cents for 1988. Retail broiler prices arc 
likely to drop this fall because of 
increased supplies. 

Wholesale boneless breast prices in the 
Northeast were erratic during most of the 
second quarter. May's average price was 
$2.97 per pound* compared with $238 
for last year — but daily prices ranged 
from $264 10 $3.23. This June* the aver- 
age price was $2.58 and the range was 
$2.07 to $2.77. 

Ructuations in other wholesale parts 
prices have been less severe. Erratic 
prices for breasts could be a sign of buy- 
ing patterns by the fast food industry; 
supplies are lined up for promotional 
activity, then purchases drop sharply as 
sufficient quantities arc secured. 

Turkey Output 
Begins Rising 

Turkey production, while dechning 
through April, was estimated up 3 per- 
cent during the second quarter from a 
year earlier. A further increase is 
expected in ibe third and fourth quarters, 
based on pouU placements. Production 
for all of 1989 probably will be 4 percent 
over 1988. 

Turkey cold storage stocks, at 357 mil- 
lion pounds on May 31, were up 19 per- 
cent from the previous month but down 
13 percent from last year's highs. The 
recent gain probably indicates increasing 
production. 

Wholesale prices for Eastern hens aver- 
aged a record 7 1 cents per pound for the 
second quarter, compared with 51 cents 
in 1988. However, early in July prices 
dropped lo about 65 cents. Wholesale 
prices arc expected to rise seasonally 
later In the year, although ample supplies 
may limit the increase. Prices for all of 
1989 may average 68 to 71 cents, up 
from 61 cents in 1988. 



Egg Output Down, 
And Prices Should Rise 

Total egg production in 1989 may fall 2 
percent, with consumption expected lo 
drop 3 percent to 237 eggs per person. 
Second-quarter production likely was 2 
percent below a year earlier. 

Egg production probably will continue to 
be profitable for the remainder of the 
year. Estimated net returns were 8 cents 
per dozen for the first half. Production 
responses will be slowed, though, 
because proloi^ged losses over ihe past 2 
years forced many producers to leave the 
industry. 

Prices of wholesale grade A large eggs in 
New York arc forecast to average 73 lo 
76 cents per dozen for 1989, well above 
the62 cents of 1988. Second-quarter 
prices averaged 75 cents, compared with 
53 cents last year. Third-quarter prices 
are expected to be 73 lo 77 cents. 
Accordingly, retail prices are expected to 
be higher. 

Feed Problems Weaken 
Milk Output 

The 1988 drought fmally pulled milk pro- 
duction down to year-earlier levels dur- 
ii>g May-June 1989. Early forage 
production was particularly important* 
because last year*s drought badly 
depleted stocks and generated high 
prices for hay and concentrates. But cool 
spring weather this year in the Midwest 
and Northeast compounded the drought's 
effects by delaying growth of forage 
crops. High feed costs and limited for- 
age eroded late-spring milk output. 

May-June dairy cow slaughter continued 
high, and cow numbers averaged more 
than 1 percent below a year earlier. 
Simultaneously, year-io-year growth in 
milk per cow weakened lo only about I 
percent. 

Unless forage yields are poor, milk pro- 
duction probably will resume expanding 
later this year. Tight markets for nonfat 
dry milk and cheese will generate strong 
milk prices during the rest of the year. 
Favorable crop yields would reduce feed 
costs and add incentive to expand milk 
output If feed costs decline as expected, 
1989 milk production probably will total 
1 to 3 billion pounds above 1988's 145.5 
billion. 



Poor forage yields in 1989 would have 
much larger effects than did the short 
1988 crop. Recent weakness in milk pro- 
duction will persist for several months 
even under good conditions, in contrast 
to the strong pattern of a year ago. Addi- 
tionally, normal forage stocks are not 
there this year lo cushion the effects of 
poor yields. 

Although some type of forage will 
always be available for dairy herds, there 
might not be enough good forage lo sup- 
port normal milk production and keep 
costs low. Vulnerability lo weather and 
forage crop conditions creates major 
uncertainty about second-half growth in 
milk output- 

For further informjlton, contact: Ken 
Nelson* coordinator; Kevin Bost. hogs: , 
Sue Buhlcr, Larry Witucki, and Lcc 
Christensen, broilers* turkeys* and eggs; 
Fred White* cattle; and Jim Miller and 
Sara Short, dairy, All arc at (202) 786- 
I 1285. 

Field Crops 
Overview 

USDA predicts larger world production 
of most crops in 1989/90, as yields con- 
tinue their long-term upward trend and 
North American weather returns to a 
more normal pattern. Tight supplies will 
limit U.S. wheat exports, and larger for- 
eign crops mil cut into U.S. corn exports. 

As in the past, the USSR and China mil 
be major sources of uncertainty in world 
commodity markets during 1989/90. 

U.S. grain and oilseed crops mil 
rebound, although winter wheat produc- 
tion will be down. Ending stocks for 
corn likely will be unchanged, white soy- 
bean stocks ore projected to rise. Prices 
for corn and soybeans are expected to 
decline. But wheal prices probably will 
rise. US. cotton stocks are likely to 
decline significantly. 

China Outlook Clouded 

The usual uncertainty about China's 
trade intentions is compounded by the 
recent poJitical turmoil. With the 
country's foreign exchange inflows cut 
by reduced tourism, less foreign lending, 
and less foreign invesunent, China's agri- 
cultural imports could fall; atiempls lo 
boost exports also are possible. But 
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Ins and Outs of Wheat 

There are many kinds of wheal, and ihc 
difTercni classes have iheir own produc* 
lion charBCterisucs. Treating all wheal 
as a single commodiiy often hides impor* 
tant devclopmcni^ m the supply and 
demand for individual classes. However, 
wheat classes are not completely distinct 
and uniform, with some varieties result- 
ing from crosses bctwccri classes. Some 
wheat classes easily substitute for each 
other in foods and feed, while others tend 
to have specific uses. 

Winter Varieties 
Planted in the Fal! 

The basic division is between winter and 
spring wheal Winter wheat is planted in 
the fall, emerges shortly thereafter, and 
then becomes dormant or semidormant if 



temperatures drop below 40 degrees 
Fahrenheit for a sustained period during 
the winter. As soon as average tempera- 
tures warm sufficiently in the spring, win- 
ter wheat begins to grow again. 

The winter wheat harvest typically 
begins in eamej;t in June. If summers arc 
unfavorably hot, and dryness is a cor> 
straint, such as in Kansas, farmers use 
hard red winter wheat, which matures 
before the heat of summer. If summers 
ait less harsh, as in Washington, a 
longer-season winter wheat can be 
grown, often with higher yields. Some 
white winter wheats stay in the ground 9 
or 10 months. 

Severe winter temperatures can kill win- 
ter wheat, especially if a protective blan* 
kct of snow Is not availablep 



Spring wheat is often grown in areas 
where winter weather is harsh. Spring 
wheat is usually planted in the spring, 
after soil temperatures have warmed 
enough to encourage seed germination, 
usually at about 50 degrees. 

Spring wheat yields arc usually lower 
than winter wheal Bui spring wheat 
varieties often arc higher in protein, mak- 
ing them a premium choice for bread. 
The specialty wheat best suited to make 
quality pasta products, durum wheat. Is a 
spring variety* 

Hardness andColor 
Are Also Key 

Hard wheats tend to be higher in protein 
than soft wheats. Gluten, a basic wheat 
protein. Is crucial in capturing the bub- M 
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bJcs of gas produced by yeast during 
bread makir^, allowing the bread to rise. 

^Higb protein content is an asset for most 
breadmaking, but not for many other 
uses. For cakes, cookies, and crackers, 
where a crumbly texture is desiisble, the 
lower protein soft wheats ait better. 

Color can be ImportanL lo wheat millers. 
Some varieties arc white, but many have 
a red skin covering the seed. The red 
wheats may require careful milling and 
bleaching ifa white flour is lo be pro- 
duced. White wheat is preferred in some 
parts of the world, particularly south 
Asia, where the locally grown wheat is 
white and mills are not accustomed to 
blcactiing. 

The five wheat classes grown in the U.S* 
are: 

■ hard red winter wheat: the largest 
class, mld*levcl in protein, suitable 
for many uses, grown primanty in 
the Southern Plains, particularly in 
Kansas and surroundinf States; 

• hard red spring whcac typically a 
high -protein bread wheal, grown 
mostly in North Dakota and neigh- 
boring States; 

• soft red winter wheat often used for 
cakes, cookies, and crackers, gener- 
ally grown in States along and east 
of the Mississippi River, where 
wheat is often not the most impor- 
tant crop; 

• white wheat: both winter and spring 
types and soft and hard varieties art 
grown, but most while wheal is soft 
winter wheal, grown in the Pacific 

Northwest or in Michigan; 

• durum wheat: a hard, spring, spe- 
cialty wheat used mostly in Italian- 
type pasta (not in oriental egg 
noodles), grown predominantly in 
North Dakota. 

In 1987» hard red winter wheat 
accounted for 48 percent of total U.S* 
wheat production, hard red spring for 20 
percent, soft red winter for 17 percent^ 
white for lOpercent^anddimim for 4 
percent. [Ed Allen (202) 786^1840] 



incentives lo induce farmers to sell to the 
government have been hun. Shortsup- 
plies for the cities, combined with rapid 
inflation and urban discontent, suggest 
that the government may try lo maintain 
imports of key commodities such as 
wheat 

Weather Hampers 
Winter Wheat Harvesting 

According lo USDA's Grain Stocks 
report, U.S. old-crop wheat on hand June 
1 amounted to just under 694 million 
bushels, slightly mwc than anticipated. 
Stocks are 45 percent below a year ear- 
lier. 

After winter and eariy spring dryness. 
the 1989 winter wheat crop was hit with 
rain and other problems that delayed har- 
vest. Asof mid-July, only 72 percent of 
the crop had been harvested. Last year, 
dry conditions accelerated the harvest, 
and 83 percent of the crop was in. 

Also last year, Kansas harvesting was 70 
percent complete by the end of June; this 
yearit was only 20 percent finished. Har- 
vesting in Indiana is particularly slow. 
The delays have left the crop susceptible 
to further weather -related damage and 
raise qtiality concerns. 

The development of this year's spring 
wheat crop is also behind 1988, but only 
somewhat behind the 1984-88 average. 
By mid-July, 93 percent of the crop was 
headed. Later maturity generally 
increases the likelihood of heat stress and 
freeze damage. 

June Corn Stocks No Surprise; 
Excess Moisture Hinders Plantings 

June 1 com stocks amounted lo 3.4 bil- 
lion bushels, compared with 5.8 billion a 
year earlier, yet they are sufficient to 
meet both domestic and international 
needs. 

Com plandngs in parts of the Eastcm 
Com Bell were late. Excess soil mois- 
ture and even ftood conditions, primarily 
in Ohio, likely have modestly reduced 
plantings from farmers* earlier intentions. 

For com, July is the critical momh. As 
the crop enters the silkin^tasseling siage 
and continues to progress, its demand for 
moisture is intense. By the end of June, 
the crop had begun toenlcr the silking 



stage, on schedule. Growth during tl^ 
first two weeks in July was slow, and 
well behind previous ye-ai^' pace. 

Dry soils in Nebraska and Iowa, coupled 
with above*average temperatures, 
stressed ihe com crop. However, recent 
above-average rains and cooler tempera* 
tures have improved prospects. 

In the Eastern Com Belt, soils continue 
to be too wet Nevenheless, only 39 per- 
cent of this year's U.S- crop is rated fair, 
poor, or very poor. Last year's crop as of 
mid-July was already reeling from 
drought, with 82 perecnt rated fair or 
worse. This yearns harvest Is expected to 
be far larger and of higher quality. 

Sorghum Plantings Timely 

By the end of June, over 90 percent of 
the sorghum crop was in the ground, 
only slighUy below last year's pace. 
Although it is still early, most of the crop 
appears to be in far belter condition than 
last year. Fifty-fourpcrccntofthecrop 
is rated good or excellent, compared with 
only 39 percent in 1988. 

World Rice Production Gains 

A record worid rice crop is forecast for 
1989/90. Near-record crops arc likely in 
China and India, which normally account 
for 57 perecnt of world production. 
Larger crops arc also expected in Indone- 
sia, Thailand, and the Philippines. But 
world consumption will nearly equal pro- 
duction, and stocks will be very low. 
The stocks-io-use ratio likely will be the 
lowest since 1974/75, and prices on 
world markets will remain firm. 

Despite the record crop and lelatively 
high prices, the first forecasts of calendar 
1990 worid trade indicate only a modest 
drop, largely because of expected lower 
imports by China, India, and Indonesia- 
The lauer two are importing this year lo 
rebuild stocks. 

China is providing the major surprise in 
die market, as its exports are down 
sharply, imports arc at their highest since 
the 1970*s, and the country is becoming 
a net importer for the first dme in mod- 
em history. With a larger crop this year, 
China^s imports may drop in 1990» while 
exports recover As with wheat, the 
government's ability to procure rice from 
the countryside will have an important 
bearing on the level of trade. 
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UorLd and U.S. Production and UtUfiation 

1987/B8 



19B8/B9 



1969/90 
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Note: Exports of ^^heat and corn do not include intra-EC trade stiipments. 



Demand for rice is forecast to continue 
strong in major US, markets: Lhe EC, 
Iraq^ Saudi Arabia, and countries in Latin 
America and Sub-Saharan Africa. How- 
ever, a drop in the 1989/90 U.S. crop is 
likely 10 reduce calendar 1990 exports. 

dotal Soybean Output 
To Set Record 

USDA forecasts point to record-high 
world oilseed productim in 1989/90, 
wtih soybean output in the U.S, and 
Argentina recovering from last year's 
drought and gains projected for peanuts^ 
sunriowerseed, and Haxsccd, Moreover, 
a record world soybean crop is expccied. 
While Brazil's yields are likely to drop 
from this year's near*record, recovering 
yields in Argentina and larger harvesied 
area arc expected to mean a 10-perceni 
increase in ihe Southern Hemisphere 
crop. 

Season-average soybean prices for 
1989/90 will be well below 1988/89, 
Brazilian crush has been slow since the 
harvest because farmers, unhappy wiih 
prices received and government policy, 
have been slow to market their crops, 
So» world bean stocks will be ample at 
the beginning of ihe U.S. marketing year 
in September. 



The stocks, together wiih the largp South- 
em Hemisphere crop likely next spring, 
will limit recovery in U.S. bean exports, 
A small U.S. export gain, coupled wiih 
the 27-perccnl increase in output, will 
mean a substantial increase in U.S. end- 
ing stocks from this year*s very low level. 

World soybean crush and meal use are 
down in 1988/89 because of ihe smaller 
world crop and high prices. Use will 
recover in 1989/90, particularly in the 
EC, where domestic rapeseed and sun- 
flowerseed crops will be lower. 

World soybean trade is down by more 
than 20 percent in 1988/89, but it should 
partially recover in 1989/?0. Larger soy- 
bean si4}plies, lower prices, and better 
margins for European crushers arc 
expected to account for ihe gain. 

World uade in soybean meal is up 
slightly ihis year. A return to more nor- 
mal crush margins may mean that soy- 
bean uade expands more than soymeal 
trade in 1989M)- With larger supplies, 
U.S. bean exports arc forecast to increase 
9 percent in I989/W), as foreign meal 
users crush iheir own, US. meal exports 
are not expected to change. 



USSR soybean meal imports are now sec- 
ond only to ihose of the EC. Growth in 
Soviet imports, from 0.5 million tons in 
1985/86 to a forecast 4.2 million in 
1989/90» is the major reason for world 
trade increases; EC imports are trending 
down. 

U.S. Cotton Exports Rise 
I 
World couon production in 1989/90 is 
forecast down 4 percent from a large 
1988/89 cit)p. The smaller US. crop 
accounts for all of the decline. U.S. pro- 
duction prospects arc less favorable 
because of excessive soil moisture in 
parts of Texas, ihe Mississippi Delta, and 
theSouiheasL Planted area is estimated 
at 10.5 million acres, down 16 percent 
from last season. 

Rising world consumption and low 
Slocks arc expected to restrict sales by 
U.S, competitors, opening the way for a 
I sharp rise in U-S. exports, U.S. ship- 
ments in 1989M) could total 7.8 million 
balcs» the biggest since 1979/80. Large 
U.S. mill use also will contribute to 
sharply lower U-S. ending stocks, fore- 
cast at only 4.5 million bales. 

Poor early-season weather is cutting 
Soviet production and potential exports. 
Weak producer incentives have meant 
below-plan output in China for ihe last 
several years. As China's once-large 
stocks dwindled during 1988/89, exports 
dropped and imports jumped. In 
1988/89, China is expected to be a net 
cotton importer for the fust lime since 
1982. In 1989» state-set caton prices arc 
up relative to oilseeds and some grains, 
but plantings are down and yield pros- 
pects uncertain, 

USDA is estimating ihai China will pro- 
duce a bigger crop than last year^ but ihat 
imports win continue to be large while 
exports drop again. However, the fore- 
cast contains a large margin for error. 
{James Cole {202) 786-1840 and 
Frederic Suris (202) 786-1824} 

For further informationtConi^icl; Sara 
Schwartz, world food grains; Edward 
Allen, domesiic wheal; Janei Livezcy, 
domestic rice; Pete Riley» world feed 
grains; James Cole, domestic feed grain: 
Bob Cummings, world oilseeds; Roger 
Hoskin, domestic oilseeds; Carolyn 
WhiUou,worid cotton; Bob Skinner, 
domestic cotton; Jim Schaub^ domestic 
peanuts. Worid information (202) 786 
1824: domesiic (202) 786-1840. 
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Upcoming Economic Reports^. 

Summary 
Released Title 

August 

1 Fniii Yearbook 

7 World Food Needs & Availabilides 

8 Agricultural Resources 

9 Developing Economies 

10 World Ag. Supply & Demand 

17 Livestock & Poultry 

1 8 Agric ultural Outlook 

22 Feed 

23 Vegetables & Specialties 

24 Wheat 

25 Exports 

Livestock & Poultry Update 
Foreign Ag< Trade Update 

29 Agricultural Income & Finance 

30 Dairy Yearbook 

3 1 Cotion & Wool Yearbook 

Upcoming Releases Trom the 
Agricultural Statistics Board 

The following lisi gives ihe release dates 
of ihe major Agricultural Statistics Board 
reporLs ihat will be issued by ihe lime ihe 
September Agricultural Outlook comes 
off press. 

August 

1 Egg Products 

2 Farm Prod. Expenditures, 1988-Final 
4 Poultry Slaughter 

Dairy Products 
7 Celery 

10 Crop Production 

1 1 Vegetables 
Turkey Hatchery 

14 Farm Labor 

15 Milk Production 
17 Cattle on Feed 

IS Sugar Market Statistics 

Mushrooms 
21 Catfish 

23 Cold Storage 
Cranberries 

24 EggSt Chickens and Turkeys 

25 Filbert Production 
(TenL) 
Livestock Slaughter 

29 Peanut Stocks and 

Processing 
31 Rice Stocks 

Agricultural Prices 



Specialty Crops 
Overview 

Higher 1989 contracted acreage of the 
four major processing vegetables likely 
will result in lower prices for canned and 
frozen items later this summer. Larger 
apple production will keep downward 
pressure on prices in 1 989/90- 

U.S. farm-raised catfish output has 
resumed its rapid growths but overcapac- 
ity ispuiting downward price pressures 
on processors. Tobacco stocks continue 
down despite reduced consumption; 
exports are rising. 

Vegetable Processors 
Boost Acreage 

Vegetable processors are trying to replen- 
ish stocks of snap beans, peas, and sweet 
com, and to keep up with growing 
demand for tomato products. So they 
have contracted for 14 percent more acre- 
age than in 1988. Widespread drought in 
the Central States cut 1988 output and 
caused wholesale prices to soar. 

Frozen vegetable stocks ai the beginning 
of June stood 22 percent below a year 
earlier. Higher production ihis year 
should lower prices for canned and fro- 
zen vegetables later this summer 

Processors reported 1.41 million con- 
tracted acres for ihe four major vegeta- 
bles. Snap bean area is up 22 percent, 
sweet com up 8 percent, green peas up 
1 5, and tomatoes up 1 7. More than 97 
percent of total processing acreage of the 
four major vegetables lasi year was 
under contract. 

Potato Acreage Up Slightly^ 
Prices To Remain Firm 

The July crop estimate indicates that 
potato growers planted 1.28 mill k)n acres 
this year» I percent more than last year. 
The area for ihe fall harvest is estimated 
at 1 .09 million acres, fractionally higher 
than in 1988. If ihisycar*s yields are 
near recent averages, total frnxluctJon 
will be 365 to 375 million cwL The aver- 
age grower price for 1989 could be $4,75 
to $5.25 per cwt. 

Smaller- ihan-usual stocks of table pota- 
toes and strong processor demand for 
storage potatoes resulted in higher prices 



" this spring. Prices likely will continue 
strong until the fall-crop harvest begins 
in Scpicmben 

Estimated area planied with sweet pota- 
toes, 93,600 acres, is up fractionally from 
last year. Growers* prices likely will 
remain firm for ihe 1989 crop. 

The July estimate of dry edible bean area 
for harvest stands at 1 .7 million acres, up 
25 percent from last year and 1 percent 
above 1987. The area rose 35 percent in 
Michigan and 32 percent in North 
Dakota. Michigan is the major producer 
of navy beans. North Dakota is a major 
navy and pinto bean producer. 

If dry bean yields are near ihe averagp. 
for recent years, [voduction would 
approach 25 million cwt, compared with 
19.2 million in 1988. Such an increase 
would cause prices to plummet from the 
$29.70 per cwt estimated for 1988. 
Prices averaged $16.50for the 25.9- 
million-cwtcrap in 1987. 

Big Apple Output May 
Pressure Prices 

Apple production is forecast at 9 J bil- 
lion pounds ihis season, up 6 percent 
firom Last year. The larger crop will keep 
downward pressure on grower prices, 
which tumbled ihls spring following 
heightened consumer concerns about the 
chemical Alar. 

USDA recently announced plans to 
spend up to S 1 5 million to divert 1988- 
crop apples from traditional market chan- 
nels to help clear stocks from storage 
before ihe beginning of ihe 1989 season. 
The action was taken to offset the effects 
of oversupply and low prices on the 
apple industry. 

The California all-grape crop forecast 
stands at 5.2 million tons, 5 percent 
below last season. Raisin-type grape pro- 
duction is forecast at 2.45 million tons, 5 
percent lower than last year, but 13 per- 
cent more than 1987. Strong demand for 
raisins, combined with smaller grape pro- 
duction, will keep raisin prices strong. 

The first forecast for table-type grapes in 
California is 700,000 tons, 7 percent 
below last year and 30 percent more ihan 
in 1987. California's winegrapeproduc- 
tion is forecast at 2.05 million tons. 6 per- 
cent lower than last year. 
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Tart cherry production is forecasi at 264 
million pounds, up 12 percent from the 
drought-reduced 1988 crop, but 26 per- 
cent below 1987. Production in Michi- 
gan, the number-one cherry Slate, is 
projected up 6 percent Last summer's 
drought killed some trees in Michigan 
and weakened others, while cold weather 
and freezes this spring reduced the 
cherry set In New York, the second 
major producer with 9 percent of last 
year's production, output is forecast up 
41 percent. 

Catfish Production 
Resumes Rapid Growth 

After rising only 5 percent in 1988, faim- 
raised catfish production appears to be 
rctuming to ihe higher growth rates of 
1980-87. Catfish processing grew at an 
average annual rate of 29 percent 
between 1980 and 1987. Pn)cessing dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1989 rose 
almost 15 percent from a year earlier. 
Growers have expanded acreage in 
ponds and are increasing the number of 
fish stocked per acrc. 

Despite higher production, farm prices 
have remained firm. Growers received 
76 cents per pound in May, a penny 
higha than a year earlier. Wholesale 
prices, however, arc running lower than a 
year ago. Processors received $231 per 
pound for frozen catfish in May, com* 
pared wiUi $2.37 a year earlier. Excess 
capacity has caused processors to bid up 
grower prices while cutting wholesale 
prices. 

Possible mandatory Federal inspection is 
a key issue for both aquaculture and the 
conventional fishing industry. Several 
bills arc pending in Congress. The main 
questions are: Should inspection be 
funded by user fees or by the Govern- 
ment? Should inspection cover all fish 
or only processed fish? Should it be lim- 
ited to visual examination or also include 
chemical analysis for pollutants? Should 
inspections be conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculujre or Commerce, or by 
the Food and Drug Adminisiration? 

Tobacco Use Continues 
To Decline 

Disappearance of U.S. tobacco likely 
dropped about 3 percent in 1988/89 
because of decreased domestic use. 
Exports may have risen slightly from the 
year before. BuU use probably has 



exceeded marketings, and stocks carried 
over Id the 1989/90 marketing year 
(beginning July 1 for Hue-cured and 
October 1 for burlcy and other kinds) 
may have declined 10 percent from 
1988/89*s 2.83 billion pounds. 

Per capita consumption of cigarette 
tobacco inihc U.S. has been falling 
almost continuously since the early 
1960's. Lower U.S. cigarette consump- 
tion and the use of less tobacco per ciga- 
rette are leducing domestic leaf 
disappearance. 

For the year ending June 30, people in 
the U.S. likely will have smoked 3 per- 
cent fewer cigarettes than a year earlier, 
the biggest decline in 5 years. Higher 
prices, health concerns, and greater 
restrictions on smoking arc the major fac- 
tors. Cigarctteexports are rising, but not 
by enough to offset slipping domestic 
sales. 

The July Crop Production report points 
to a 7-perccnt increase in flue-cured pro- 
duction to 871 million pounds, and a 13- 
percent rise in burley acreage for 
1989/90. Ifaverage growing conditions 
prevail, burley output eould reach 560 
million pounds. FYoduction is up 
because USDA's marketing quota has 
expanded now that stocks are lower. 

Despite higher production, the total sup- 
ply likely will fail short of 1988/89 
because of smaller beginning stocks. 

Growers* marketings are regulated by 
their effective quotas. The effective 
quota is the basic quota adjusted upward 
for undermarketings or downward for 
overmaikctings Uie previous season. 
Growers may market up to 1 03 percent 
of their effective quota in a particular 
year. Effective quotas for 1989 are 900 
million pounds for flue-cured tobacco 
and 671million for burley. iGlennZepp 
(202) 7861883] 

For further Information, contact: Ben 
Huang, fruit; Shannon Hamm, vegeta- 
bles; Peter Buzzancll, sweeteners; Ver* 
ncr Grise, tobacco; Doyle Johnson, 
greenhouse/nursery; David Harvey, aqua- 
culture. All areat (202) 7186; 1883. 
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Competitors To Advance 
In Tight Wheat Market 

USDA projects ihat world grain prodiic- 
tion in 1989/90 will rebound 8 percent 
from a year earlier^ after 2 years of 
declines. However, world grain supplies 
are expected lo remain tight, wiih early 
projections of use slightly exceeding pro- 
duction. Ending stocks are likely to 
decline again, and arc expected to be 
about 17 percent of use, ihe lowest since 
1974/75. 

However, ihe total picture obscures diver- 
gent markets for individual grains: for 
wheat, supplies are already tight, while 
coarse grains are more abundant. The 
additional squeeze projected for both 
wheat and coarse grains will be more crit- 
ical for wheat. 

The spread between world wheat and 
I com prices in ihe last few months is the 
widest since 1982. The gap will proba- 
bly continue lo grow during 1989/90. 
Com and other coarse grain prices aie 
projected to fall, while wheat prices 
should remain firm. 

Wheal exporters that compcie with the 
US .^reacting to these signals, are 
expected to increase 1989/90 harvested 
area, production, and exports sharply. 
Harvested area and prodiicijon arc pro- 
jected to be the highest since 1986. In 
contrast, competitors' coarse grain out- 
put and exports arc projected to increase 
more modestly, and their changes may 
affect U.S trade less. 
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Low Wheal Stocks 
Contribute to Uncertainty 

Low world wheat stocks provide Utile 
cushion against an unexpcct&d produc- 
tion shortfall in a major trading country. 
Wilh ihc stocks-u>-use ratio oirrtnlJy pro- 
jocicd to be the lowest tn 30 years, such a 
shortfall could lead \o even higher prices. 
In recent months, several buyers have 
adjusted lo higher prices by substituting 
coarse grains for feed wheat imports. 
This substitution is expected to continue 
into 1989/90. 

For coarse grains, ihe stock cushion is rel* 
atively deeper, and imports account for a 
lower share of global use than for whcaL 
So.eoarsegrain markets will be less vul- 
nerable to unforeseen developments. 
High prices for feed-quality wheat will 
continue to support a relatively high vol- 
ume of coarse grain imdc. Although 
well below the highs of the mid* l980*s, 
the stocks-io-use ratio for coarse grains 
is projected 10 be in line with historical 
averages. 

GlohaJ wheat trade in 1989/90 is forecast 
to be about the same as in 1988/89. For 
many cotintrics, the political necessity of 
importing food grains will continue to 
outweigh the consequences of draining 
foreign exchange reserves, increasing 
debt loads, or reducing imports of other 
commodities. 

flowever, global import demand is 
expected to be tempered by largp crops 
in the major importing countries. China, 
India, and Pakistan arc all forecast to har- 
vest record wheat crops in 1989/90. 



China is projected to continue as the 
world's largest importer, but the outlook 
is clouded by the recent political turmoil. 
The Soviet Union's 1989/90 production 
is forecast up 8 percent, and the Soviets 
are again eiipeclcd to import more feed 
grains than wheat. 

Among other im|x»ncrSi the outlook is 
mixed. In North Africa, wheat demand 
continues to outstrip production capacity. 
In Latin America, Mexico is expected to 
cut back on imports, but BraziPs produc- 
tion could fall 20 percent, and its wheat 
imports could more than double. 

Competitor Wheat Production 
Critical in Afeetiiig World Demand 

This year, the size of competitors* wheat 
crops is particularly critical, because 
their carryin stocks are the lowest since 
1973/74 and U.S. supplies arc also down. 
U.S. wheat stocks were nearly halved in 
the lastyear,and drought has reduced the 
1989/90 winter crop. U.S. exports for 
1989/90 (July -June) are foiecast to fall 
14 percent, with market share likely drop- 
ping 5 percentage |x»ints to 34 jxrcent. 

For coarse grains, in conuast, the impact 
of competitor changes will be smaller. 
Although a slight drop in world stocks is 
expected, the anticipated recovery in 
crops in the US. and several other coun- 
tries will bring world prices down. 

Total foreign wheat production is fore- 
cast at a record 476 million tons . with 
production by the major competitors pro- 
jected to match the second highest on 
record. However, because world import 



Major Competftors' gheat Production TO Rise, Exports To Surge 
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Product I on 

Arsentirta 
Austr«t1« 

Canada 
EC 

Tot^L 

Exports* 

Argentina 
Au^trsti^ 
Canada 
EC 

TOt«t 



8.5 
16.1 
24.3 
71.6 

120.5 



6.1 
16.0 

16.8 
15.6 

54.5 



8.9 

16.1 
31.4 

72.0 

128.4 



4.3 

14.8 
20.8 

16.4 

56.3 



8.8 
12.4 
26.0 
71.4 
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3.7 
12.2 
23.6 

15.3 

54.8 



7. a 

14.5 
15.7 
74.7 

112.6 



3.5 

10.7 
13.5 
21.0 

48.7 



10.5 
14.3 
26.0 
77.6 

128.4 



5.7 

11.0 
20.0 

21.0 

57.7 



•Juty-June trade year, excCudtng intra-EC trade. 
P ■ pretfmfnary. F = forecast. 



demand is forecast only slightly below 
1988/89, nearly all the projected increase 
in competitor pnxiuction will have to be 
funncled into exports 10 meet demand, 
and to keep prices from rising stibstan- 
tially. Consequently, there will be little 
stockbuilding. 

Competitor wheat area likely will expand 
7 percent, given prospects of higher 
export prices. Yield improvcmem, partic- 
ularly in Canada and Argentina, could 
boost total competitor production 14 per- 
cent from 1988/89. Assuming most of 
the increase goes into exports, competi- 
tor exports are forecast up 18 percent. 

EC Wheat Output 
May Rise 4 Percent 

' EC wheat production is projected to 
expand 4 percent in 1989/90 to 77.6 mil- 
lion tons, while coarse grain ou4)ut may 
drop 9 percent or more. Some of the 
land planted to barky and oilseeds tn 
1988/89 was planted to wheat this year, 
and unusually hot, dry weather has eut 
coarse grain yields. After record exports 
in 1988/89, the EC entered 1989/90 with 
its lowest wheat stocks since 1983/84. 
But high world [^ccs cut export subsidy 
costs, and wilh increased production, the 
EC could export 21 million tons of 
wheat, matching last year's record. 

Wheat and coarse grain prospects in Can- 
ada are much improved from last year, 
when drought cut the wheat crop by 40 
pwccnt and the barley crop by 28 per- 
cent Greater wheat plantings are 
expected, in pan because the spread 
between initial prices offered by the 
Canadian Wheat Board (based on 
expected world prices) for wheat and bar- 
ley is largerihan a year ago. Wheat pro- 
duction could rebound to 26 miliion tons, 
more than 10 million tons above 1988^89. 

Instead of building wheat stocks, esti- 
mated at their lowest since the early 
1950*Si Canada is expected to take advan- 
tage of high world prices and push 
exports, perhaps 10 20 million tons. This 
almost 50-percent jump would be the big- 
gest increase among exporterSi but would 
still be considerably below 1987/88's 
record. 

Australia's wheat crop is forecast at 14.3 
million tons, slightly below 1988/89, 
based on average yields and a 7-pcrcent 
increase in area. Initially, favorable 
early planting conditions and good price 
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Price Spread Between Wheat and Corn Widens 
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No Recovery In Worid Grain Stocks Seen In 1989/90 
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Ending stocks 1966/89 and 19a9/90forecast. 

prospects were expected to prompt a 
larger gain in area. However, wet fields 
recently prevented some planting, and 
led to tast-minute switching to barley. 
For many producers, high prices for 
wool, beef, and legumes will continue lo 
make them auractive alternatives to 
whcaL Australia is forecast to increase 
exports 3 percent to 1 1 million ions, and 
to boost stocks only marginally. 



average 



Hyperinflation Could Limit 
Argentine Area Expansion 

While high world prices would normally 
encourage robust area expansion in 
Aig^niina, the actual increase could be 
moremodesL Hyperinnation, scarce 
agricultural credit, and plummeting farm 
inpul sales are limiting factors. While 
the differential exchange rale for agricul- 



tural exports has been eliminated, export 
taxes were reimposcd in April. Yet the 
new government has begun efforts to sta- 
bilize the economy and provide incen- 
tives for farmers. 

Moreover, planting conditions in Argen- 
tina have been excellent ArelxMjndin 
yields after the 1988^9 droughtcould 
still bring wheat production up one-third, 
and also allow a turnaround in com. 
Argentina is projected to Increase wheat 
exports 63 percent to 5 J million tons in 
1989/90. The country typically holds 
minimal stocks, so no stockbuilding is 
forecast. 

At this point, winter wheat crops in the 
Northern Hemisphere have largely been 
harvested. With almost all the Southern 
Hemisphere's plantings nearing competi- 
Uon, world wheat supplies will remain 
light and prices fun. For coarse grains, 
the supply and price outlook is less clear. 
Fta- Norihem Hemisphere coarse grain 
crops, the outlook is mixed, while plant- 
ing is still a few months away in the 
Southern Hemisphere. [Pete Riley and 
Sara Schwartz (202) 786-1825} 

Greenhouse and Nursery 
Growth Slows 

Growth in greenhouse and nursery prod- 
uct sales slowed in 1988. While the total 
value of domestic greenhouse and nur- 
sery production continues to climbt 
imports are rising faster and taking a 
higher percentage of the domestic mar- 
ket [>onicstic output of several catego- 
ries of greenhouse and nursery products 
fell in 1988, in pan reflecting last 
summer's drought. Also during the 
drought, retail demand for outdoor plants 
for landscaping and gardening wilted. 

Consumers Spent Over 
$27 BiUion Last Year 

Total consumer expenditures for green- 
house/nursery products may have 
exceeded $27 billion in 1988. This 
includes retail sales of cut flowers, pot- 
ted foliage, blooming plants, and land- 
scaping plants, but excludes the value of 
services such as landscaping itself, 
idau:d labor and materials, and product 
resales. The 1988 total was only $10 bil- 
lion less than the value of retail sales of 
fresh fruit and vegetables that year. 
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According to industry figiircSv consumex 
spending for floral and poited plant items 
wasS9.9biUIonin 1988. Adjusted for 
inflation, ihis is a46-pciccnt increase 
from 1982. The total breaks down to an 
average of about $40 a person last year, 
up $16 from 1982. 

Retail sales in florist shops have risen 
sharply, going from $3.8 billion in 1982 
lo$5.9biUionin 1988. The number of 
flower shops climbed to 36,200 in 1988, 
almost 20,000 more ihan in 1954. 

Most of the floral market expansion has 
been going to nonilorist outlets, primar- 
ily supennariets. According to a recent 
industry study, 86 percent of all grocery 
stcre chains now carry floral products, 
with 52 percent devoting an entire depart- 
ment to flowers and plants. The study 
says that grocery chain floral sales have 
doubled over the last 4 years, and ihat 
the potential for continued growth is 
large. 



Oiher Indicators Show 
Rapid Growth 

Just-released data from ihe Census of 
Agriculture show that agricultural prod- 
ucts sold by greenhouses and nursery 
farms in 1987 totaled S5.77 billion, a 51- 
peicent Jump since 1982. The number of 
growers also increased, from 35^07 in 
1982 to 37^8 tn 1987. Average sales 
per farm rose 44 percent, reaching 
$154,818, about triple ihe value for all 
U.S. farms. Greenhouses and nursery 
farms accounted for 11 percent of all 
farm crop cash receipts in 1 987. 

In 1988, cash receipts of greenhouse and 
nursery growers hit an estimated record 
$6.9 billion, IQpercent more ihan the 
combined value of the cotton and 
tobacco crops. Unlike other commodi- 
ties, floriculture and horticulture prod- 
ucts have achieved this growth without 
diiea Government payments, crop subsi- 
dies, or other Federal programs. 



US. Growers Struggling 
With Foreign Competition 

The U.S. market for greenhous^nursery 
products is expanding, but lower priced 
imports are absorbing most of the gain. 
Foreign suppliers are aggressive, consis- 
tendydelivering high-quality products 
while improving their production and 
marketing. 

U.S. producers' share of ihc domestic 
greenhouscAiursery market sJipped in 
1988. Cut flower growers lost market 
share because of a 16-percent increase in 
imports. In 1988, foreign suppliers con- 
trolled 40 percent of the U.S. cut flower 
market, compared with 37 percent ihe 
year before. Since 1985, imports of eut 
flowers and decorative greens have 
jumped 53 percent. 

Intemaiional competition is also cutting 
into the market for live plants and other 
greenhouse and nursery products. 
Imported nursery products irKreased 10 
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pm;ent in 1988 to $146 million. In addi- 
tion, last year the U,S, imported about 
$8 1 million worth of seeds in the flower, 
vegetable garden, and nursery categories, 
up 12 percent from 1987, 

Although the U.S, is still a major net 
importer, U^, exports of greenhouse and 
nursery producis reached a record S84 
million last year, Canada buys most U.S. 
exports, but Canada's floral and nursery 
industries arc expanding rapidly, hoping 
lo export more to the U,S. 

Cut flower growers in the U,S, want to 
ship more to Far Eastern markets and the 
EC. However, EC duties arc high, and 
the EC has other trade barriers that 
restrict imports. The Netherlands, Spain, 
and Denmark are especially likely to con- 
tinue expanding domestic pnxiuction and 
exports, putting more pressures on world 
floriculture markets, Mexico and other 
Latin American countries are also 
expected to increase flower and plant 
exports, targeting mainly U.S. maikets. 

USDAToAthw 
Sew Plants in 

After January 1990, USDA's Animal and 
Plant Health and Inspection Service will 
announce new types of plants. Footings, 
and cuttings that will be allowed to enter 
thcU.S. About 50 new plant genera, or 
at least 1 ,000 new species, could be 
added to the list. US. growers are con- 
cerned about the plant diseases and 
insects that could be introduced by an 
influx of newly imported plant materials. 

Additional imports of plants and propaga- 
tivc materials will diversify the products 
available in the US., but will also 
increase competition for domestic 
growers. 

Carnation Imports 
Through Miami Are Big 

In 1988, imports ofroses were up 18 per- 
cent; foreign suppliers increased their 
share of the U.S. market to 36 percenL 



Domestk: Growers' Receipts Higher 
For Greenhouse/Nursery Products. . . 
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1984 65 86 67 63 

*Farm value: excludes food crops 

Carnation imports increased 8 percent; 
foreign suppliers now serve over two- 
thirds of the U.S. markeL Chrysanthe- 
mum imports fell owing to slower 
demand, but over half of the market is 
supplied by imports. Imports of topical 
and "Dutch type" flowers have made big 
gains in recent years. Imports of these 
other cut flowers now account for 5 1 per- 
cent of the U.S. market. 

USDA's Economic Research Service 
recently analyzed imported and domestic 
ornamental crops moving through 15 
major ports of entry and shipping points. 
A total of 3.37 billion stems of Cut flow- 
ers and greens moved into U.S. market* 
ing channels last year. About 79 percent 
were imported. Colombia supplied 75 
percent of the total imports , the Nether- 
lands 8 percent, and Mexico 5 percent. 

Miami was the dominant pon of enuy 
with 84 percent of the import volume, 
followed by New York City with 8 per- 
cenL Of the total available domestic 



. . .But Imports Are Rising Faster 
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shipmenis and imported product, 42 per- 
cent consisted of carnations, 20 percent 
of chrysanthemums, and 15 percent of 

roses. 

Economic and Trade Factors 
May Dampen US. Expansion 

Costs, mainly labor and energy inputs, 
continue to rise for US, growa^, while 
prices received have been almost flat 
When adjusted for inflation, producer 
prices have generally fallen, putting 
some U.S. growers in a cost-price 
squeeze and allowing foreign competi- 
tors to peneuate the U,S, and other 
markeis. 

The U,S, industry would benefit from: 

• more automated, cost-effective pro- 
duction facilities; 

• improved packaging, handling, and 
disuibution; 

• trade agreements to expand exports 
and open new markets; 
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• greater marketing efforts to boost 
domestic sales, especiaJJy nonocca- 
sion purchases; and 

• more biological, statistical, and eco- 
nomic research. 

Potential for Growth Is Huge 

Although consumer spending on flowers 
and plants is cooling off, iheie appears lo 
be a large potential for growth. Con- 
sumption rates in the U.S. are relatively 
low compared with those in Europe. For 
example, in the U.S., per capita pur- 
chases of cut roses were 3.5 stems in 
1988; carnations, 5 stems; and chrysan- 
themums, only 2 stems. 

The Dutch buy flowers more frequently 
than anyone else in the world. They pur- 
chase flowers on average 155 times each 
year, while people in the U.S. buy only 
12 times annually. 

As the world's lop producer of flowers 
and plants, the U.S. could become a lead- 
ingcxporter. But to boost exports. U.S. 
growers need to cut production costs and 
improve marketing techniques. For 
example, despite aJso having relatively 
high wages, the Dutch are leading expon- 
ers because they use automated produc- 
tion f^ocesses and a low-cost auction 
marketing system. 

ToiaJ world imports of cut flowers, cut 
foJiage, and plants may have reached 
$3.0 billion in 1988, and could hit $3-5 
bUJionby 1990. By value, the U.S. share 
of world floriculture trade is less than 1 
percent. {Doyle Johnson (202) 
786-1883! 
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Program Boosted 
Wheat Exports 

USDA's Export Enhancement Program 
(EEP) boosted U.S. wheat exports 10 to 
30 percent in J986/87 (June-May), 
according to several recent studies. But 
the studies also show that, despite the 
marked growth in wheat shipped with 
EEP support in 1987/88, wheat export 
increases due to the progiam that year 
were significantly less than in the previ- 
ous year. 

Estimates of the EEP's role in boosting 
U.S. wheat exports are subject to uncer- 
tainty, since they depend on assumptions 
about how ccnnpeting countries and 
importers would have behaved had the 
EEP not been in place. However^the 
recent studies suggest that EEP Is more 
effective in years when world stocks are 
high, U.S. supplies are large, and world 
competition is keen. This was the case 
in 1986/87. 

But when world supplies are light and 
importer demand is up, the EEP is less 
ImportanL Aside from the EEP^ lower 
U.S< support prices, the dollar's deprecia- 
tion, and drought-reduced competitor 
supplies have increased U.S. exports 
since 1985. 

The U.S. share has increased in specific 
wheat markets targeted under the EEP, 
particularly certain North African mar- 
kets. The U.S. boosted its share of the 
Moroccan wheat market from about 50 



percent to nearly lOO percent from 
1985/86 to 1987/88. The U.S. share of 
the Algerian market rose from 25 percent 
in 1984/85 lo over 70 percent in 1986/87. 
These gains have come at the expense of 
the EC, a subsidizing competitor. 

From the program's inception in 1985 
through mid-July this year, EEP bonuses 
valued at $2.6 billion have been used to 
move $8.4 billion worth of commodities 
into the international market. 

How EEP Works 

The EEP operates under a two-step, com- 
petitive bid process. Initially, USDA's 
Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC) 
announces that importers in a given coun- 
try may make an offer for a specific 
quantity of a commodity eligible under 
the EEP. 

Then, U.S. exporters compete lo sell lo 
the targeted country. The exporters 
arrange sales contingent on receiving a 
CCC bonus, and then bid against each 
other for the bonus. The CCC evaluates 
both the sales priees quoted to the import- 
ing country and the bonus bids. Export- 
ing companies are awarded the bonuses 
if the offered prices and bonus quantities 
fall within predetermined ranges. 

After exporting the commodity sold, the 
companies collect the bonuses. Bonuses 
are paid in the form of generic certifi- 
cates that can be sold for cash or 
redeemed for CCC-held commodities 
(seethe special article in the June A^ri- 
cuttural Outlook for more on certificates). 

Bulk of Bonuses Moved Wheat 

By vaJue^ about 85 percent of the EEP- 
assisted sales have moved wheat into the 
international market Barley is next in 
importance, followed by wheat flour and 
vegetable oils. Smaller totals of frozen 
poultry, table eggs^ rice, dairy cattle, sor^ 
ghum, semoJina, barley malt, and poultry 
feed have also been sold under the EEP. 

Almost half of all U.S. wheat exports 
since the program began have involved 
EEP bonuses. EEP wheat sales began at 
3.5 million tons in 1985/86 (June-MayX 
then quadrupled in 1986/87, peaked at 
25.5 million tons in 1987/88, and fell to 
20.2million in 1988/89. At the same 
time, total U.S. wheat exports rose from 
24.6million tons in 1985/86 to 41.6 mil- 
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lion in 1987/88, but dipped slighUy in 
1 988/89 as the 1 988 dmught reduced 
exportable supplies and world impons 

fell. 

More Than 44 Countries 

Have Bought Wheat Under EEP 

In the program's first year. North African 
and Middle Eastern countries were the 
niain wheat purchasers, and those areas 
now account for one-third of all EEP 
wheat sales. After the first year, the pro- 
gram expanded to other countries, such 
as the Soviet Union and China. 

Almost half of all EEP wheat sales have 
been directed to the USSR and China. In 
1987/88, the U.S. sold 8.8 milhon tons to 
the SovietUnionand4.9 million tons to 
China. Sales to China increased in 
1988/89, while relatively lower coarse 
grain prices encouraged Soviet importers 
10 purchase more com and sorghum 
(without EEP bonuses) than wheat under 
the EEP. 

U.S. grain merchants have also sold 
wheat with EEP bonuses to many other 
countries in Latin America^ Eastern 
Europe, West Africa, artd Asia, although 
these nations have accounted for less 
than 20 percent of alJ EEP wheat sales. 

Barley has accounted for only 6 percent 
of total EEP sales, but almost all barley 
exported from the U.S. in 1986/87 and 
1987/88 (June-May) was sold under the 
EEP. In 1986/87, the first year of EEP 
barley exports, sales abroad increased 
almost 70 percent over the previous 5- 
year average. In 1987/88, total and EEP- 
supported barley exports declined 
slighUy. In 1988/89, EEP barley sales 
dropped by a third, but non-EEP sales to 
countries such as Japan piclted up. Top 
barley purchasers under the EEP have 
been Saudi Arabia, Algeria, and Israel. 

EEP Covered Almost Half 
Of Flour Exports 

For wheat flour, EEP shipments in 
1986/87 and 1987/88 (June-May) 
accounted for almost half of total U.S* 
exports. Egyptian importers have pur- 
chased over 60 percent of the Hour sold 
under the EEP since May 1985. Iraq and 
Yemen were the second and third leading 
destinations. 
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25 

95 
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1/ Fiscal years (October'Septeirber)., 
3/ In flrain equivalentm. 



2/ 1988/89 sales are as of July 14, 1989. 



EEP Wheat Sales Have Been Targeted 
at EC Export Markets 




U.S. exporters made their Hrsi vegetable 
oil sales urtder ihc EEP in the 1986/87 
crop year (Ociober/September)- Sales of 
soybean, sunflowcrseed^ and cottonseed 
oil under the EEP topped 350,000 tons in 
1987/88, bat declined in 1988/89. 

Nevcnhclcss, in 1987/88, over 40 per- 
cent of US. sunflowo-seed oil exports 
and Over 20 peieent of US, soybean oil 
exports were shipped under the EEP. 
Most of the soybean oil was sold to 
Indian and Tunisian importers, while 
Algeria purchased most of the sun- 
flowcrseedoil. Aboutonc-quartcr of all 
U,S. vegetable oil exports were chan- 
neled through the EEP in 1 987/88. 
IKaren Ackerman {202} 786-1821} 



Third World Debt Cuts 
US. Farm Exports 

Third World debt is one of the most seri- 
ous constiainls lo agricultural trade in the 
1980's, Estimates made by USDA's Eco- 
nomic Research Service suggest that the 
Third World debt problem has reduced 
U.S. agricultural exports by about S3 bil- 
lion a year since 1982. 

The debt problem has proved to be 
highly intractable, and will probably 
limii growth in the world economy for 
years to come. 

Before the debt problem, developing 
countries were the fastest-growing mar- 
ket for U.S. agricultural exports. During 
the l970's, developing countries 
increased iheirpurchascsof U,S, farm 
products by nearly 1 1 percent per year, 
after inflation. By contrasts in the 1980*s 
their purchases declined at an annual rate 
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of 4 percent Even so, ihc developing 
world's share of US- agriculiural exports 
has risen to over 40 percent. 

Debt Problem Cuts 
Imports^ Investment 

The debt problem has constrained 
imports in two ways. First, 
governments' imniediate respcwisc loa 
debi lepayment problem is to reduce 
Imports, freeing foreign exchange earned 
from exports for addiiional debt 
payments. 

Second, in the longer icnn, debt pay- 
ments compete with investment for 
national savings. Reduced investment 
lowers long-icnn economic growth, and 
thereby shrinks demand for US, agricul- 
tural products. Investment and economic 
growth have slipped substnntiaily among 
debt -affected developing countries since 
the debt problem ballooned in 1982, 

Between 1973 and 1981, US agricul- 
tural exports to countries currently classi- 
fied as "problem" debtors climbed an 
average 15,4 percent annually, How- 
cvcr,betwecn 1981 and the end of 1987, 
exports fell an average 10 percent annu- 
ally. The share of total US agricultural 
exports going to problem debtor coun- 
tries rose to 14 percent in 1980, but has 
sirxrc fallen to 10 percent Without sub- 
stantial debt lebcf, these countries will 
become stagnant markets for US. farm 
products. 

In the longer terra, the debt crisis has 
lowered developing countries* incomeSi 
in both absolute arnl rebiivc terms. Real 
income growth per capita in all develop- 
ing countries averaged only about 1 per- 
cent a year between 1980 and 1986, 
compared with more than 3 percent in 
the 1970's, As for problem debtor coun- 
tries, real per capita income in the 1980's 
declined by 2,4 percent. 

Capital Leaves 
Debt-Affected Countries 

On average, the developing countries 
received net financing of more than S30 
billion a year between 1974 and 1981, 
but they have paid out $30 billion in 
extra repayments per year since 1984, 
The consequence is that the most heavily 
indebted nations have seen domestic capi- 
tal formation fall from an average of 
over 27 percent of national income dur- 
ing the 1970's to below 18 percent in the 



l980's. Local investors, wary of their 
countries' shaky economies, have sent 
capitaloutof the Third World. The 
resulting slow economic growth has 
reduced demand for U,S. farm products. 

The {Koblem of debt constraints is not 
limited to US- agriculture. Real trade in 
all goods has fallen off. In 1980 dollars, 
the U-S, has been exporting 2 percent 
less every year, on average, to the devel- 
oping world over this decade. 

In contrast to the debt-constrained coun- 
tries, iIk "four tigers" of East and South- 
east Asia (Hong Kong, the Republic of 
Korea, Singapore, and Taiwan) have 
used their burgeoning export earnings to 
increase imports. U,S, agricultural 
exports to these countries increased 54 
percent between 1986 and 1988, com- 
pared with 34 percent for all US agricul- 
tural exports. 

Brady Flan Could Defuse Crisis, 
But Recovery Will Be Sloy^ 

In the effort to solve the Third World 
debt problem, more (lexible, market-ori- 
ented strategies have begun to appear, I" 
March, U^S, Treasury Secretary Niehobs 
Brady proposed that intematianal organi- 
zations, governments, and commercial 
banks become involved in a three- 
pronged effort: debt reduction, new 
funds, and economic policy reforms to 
stimulate growth in developing countries. 



These strategies will help defuse the 
immediate debt crisis. These are only 
first steps, however. Third World debt 
will continue to be a serious trade impedi- 
ment for sometime. 

The magnittide of developing countries' 
international debt— almost $L2 trillion — 
will continue to hamper attempts to 
achieve faster giowth. In the last 2 
years, voluntary debt reductions by pri- 
vate banks, mainly through discount 
sales in the secondary loan markets, have 
already reduced developing countries' 
debt by about $24 billion. 

For the debt-affecied developing coun- 
tries, debt service payments have 
exceeded 40 percent of cxpoa earnings 
in the l980's. For all developing coun- 
tries, debt service payments have 
exceeded 20 percent of exports during 
the I980's, compared with only 12 per- 
cent for the 1970's. Rising debt-service 
payments are highly correlated with the 
declines in gross domestic capital forma- 
tion in the 1980^s. 

Policy Reforms Needed 
To Spur Growth 

With their long-lcnn economic capacity 
reduced, debt-affected nations are 
auenipting to get back on a growth path. 
The real per capita income in the most 
indebted countries is 7 percent less than 
it was at the beginning of this decade. 
Strong growth is needed just to regain 
the per capita income of 1980, 



Highly Indebted Nations 
Clustered In Latin America. Africa 
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The developing countrLCS could adopt 
UBde, structural, fiscal, and monetary pol- 
icies to PFomolc growth. They cannot 
afford, in today's international economie 
environment, current polieies such as 
food subsidies (which tend to exaggerate 
the need for food) and overvalued 
exchange rates (which implicitly tax 
farmers produeing for international 
markets). 

Reforms in the intemational trading sys- 
tem would improve the outlook for debt- 
affected countries. The policy-induced 
distortions that permeate world trade seri- 
ously hinder developing countries' 
export indtistries. Removing trade-dis- 
torting policies of developed countries 
will help facilitate the reform of devetop- 
ing countries' economies. Current dis- 
cussions in the Uruguay Round of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
could move world trade practices a long 
way toward this objective. [Maiihew 
Shane (202) 786-1664] 



Interest Paynnents Have Cut Debtor Nations' Imports 
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What's Behind the 
$3- Billion Estimate 

To estimate the effects of the Third 
World debt problem on U.S. agricultural 
exports, ERS compared the actual out- 
come of trade against a hypothetical alter- 
native which removes the debt 
constiatnt. A trade model was built that 
took into account debt repayments as a 
constraint on imports and growth. 

Separate scenarios were run lo compare a 
fully debt-constJBined Third World— 
where the countries cut imports and 
investment lo keep current on all debt 
payments — against an alternative where 
the countries could continue unrestricted 
borrowing. ■ 

The simulations began with 1982, the 
year the debt crisis started. The actual 
hbiory was then plotted against the simu- 
' latjonsioestijmaie thedifTerence 
between the unconstrained growth case 
and the actual pcrfonnance of ONP, 
investment, and imports In the develop- 
ing world. The changes in imports were 
then apportioned between agricultural 
and nona^ricultural products, based on 
long^tenn trends. 



For Some Countries, Debt Service Equals 40 Percent of Exports 

Debt service as percent of exports 
60 




1973 78 83 

*Havlng JnternatJonal cJebt over $10 billion and suffering repayment problems after 1982. 
Includes Morocco, Nigeria, Philippines. Argentina, BrazlJ< Chile. & Mexico. 
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Farm Export Value Up, 
Volume Down 

U.S.5g"culuiral exports in fiscal 1989 
are forecast to reach $39 billion, the high- 
est since 1982. In real terms (deflated by 
the US. consumer price index), export 
value is expected to be the highest since 
1984. Export volume, however, is 
expected to decline. Smaller wheat, soy- 
bean, and soybean meal exports are 
expected to offset larger coarse grain 
exports. 

With prices for grains and oilseeds well 
above a year earlier, export value is fore- 
cast up $3.7 billion from 1988. 
Although total U.S. agricultural exports 
remain well below the highs of 1980 and 
1981, some regions, including Japan, 
other East Asian countries, and the 
Soviet Union, will import record 
amounts ofU.S. farm products. How- 
ever, in in nation -adjusted terms, the 
value ofexports to Japan and the Soviet 
Union is expected to remain below the 
record. 

Grain Exports Rising $4 Billion 

Greater grain exports account for much 
of the increased value forecast in fiscal 
1989. Oilseed and product exports will 
probably fall $1 billion, while livestock. 
horticultural, and tropical product 
exports arc expected to gain about $1 bil- 
lion altogether. Grain export volume is 
expected to surpass 100 million tons for 
the first time since the early 1980's. but 
higher prices account for most of the 
expected $4-billion jump in grain export 
value. 

The volume of wheat exports likely will 
decline about 2 million tons in fiscal 
1989, while value climbs from $4.6 bil- 
lion to $6.2 billion. Export value has 
been boosted by higher world prices in 
the wake of last summer*s drought- 
induced shortfalls in the U.S., Canada, 
and Argentina More recently, poor pro- 
duction prospects for the U.S. winter 
wheat crop continue to bolster prices, 
and exportable supplies remain relatively 
low in most countries. 



With wheat exports dropping, and US. 
rice exports forccastonly slightly higher, 
larger coarse grain exports are almost 
entirely responsible for pushing U.S- 
grain export volume higher. Smaller sup- 
plies of coarse grains in Argentina, Thai* 



land, and Eastern Europe account for 
some of the increase, with U-S. export 
volume expected to rise9 million tons. 
With prices higher as well, coarse grain 
export value is likely to climb from $5.2 
billion in fiscal 1988 to $7-5 billion this 
fiscal year. 

Soviet Sales Already Surpass 
Last Year's Total 

The most important factor boosting U.S ■ 
coarse grain export values is increased 
demand from the Soviet Union; Soviet 
purchases are expected to reach a record 
$3.4 billion. Soviet grain purchases from 
the U.S. have already reached an all-time 
high this year, with sales as of mid-June 
totaling about21 million tons, more than 
30 percent above last year. The USSR 
will bctheU.S.'s largest grain customer 
during fiscal 1989. 

While Soviet purchases of U.S. wheat 
are expected to decline. Soviet purchases 
of U.S. com are expected to nearly uiple. 
Higher com sales partly reflect; 

• reduced Soviet coarse grain and for- 
age produeticHi in 1988; 

• tight com supplies in competing 
countries and prices favoring U.S. 
com over EC feed wheat and Cana- 
dian barley; and 

• continued Soviet emphasis on boost- 
ii|g livestock production. 



While U.S. agricultural sales to the Sovi- 
ets are record high in current dollars and 
tonnage, exports were higher in 1979 in 
inflation-adjusted dollars. Soviet farm 
purchases from the U.S, are almost exclu- 
sively composed of bulk, low- value 
goods. Historically, prices of these and 
other unprocessed goods have lagged 
general price changes, particularly dur- 
ing the 1980's. Thus, while experts to 
the USSR will reach a record volume 
this year, their real returns to the U.S. 
economy will remain only near-record. 

US, Soybean and Soybean Meal 
Exports FaU 

Excluding com gluten mc^, exports of 
oilseeds and products are expected to 
reach $6.8 billion in fiscal 1989, a $1- 
billion decline from 1988. A 5.9-million- 
ton drop in soybean exports and a 
1.4 -million-ton reduction in soybean 
meal tonnage are forecast to more than 
offset higher prices. In inOation-adjusted 
dollars^ oilseed and products export 
value is expected to be the smallest since 
1972. In tonnage, these exports are 
expected to be the smallest since 1977. 

World trade in soybeans and soybean 
meal combined is forecast lower during 
1989, but competitors' exports are 
expected to rise. The U.S. lilcely will 
lose market share as it is squeezed 
between reduced demand in major mar- 
kets, such as the EC, and record South 
American production. 



Farm Exports Continue Rise fn Value. But Volume Slips 



Percent of fiscal 1982 
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vs. Exports to EC 
Are Declining 

During the rirslSmonihsoffiscal 1989» 
U^ ■ oilseed and product exports to the 
EC fell $639 million from a year earlier 
Typically* 3545 percent of all U-S oil- 
seed and product exports are shipped lo 
the ECt and reduced oilseed prospects 
account for most of the $4(X)-milJion 
decline expected in agricultura] exports 
to the EC. 

Exportprospccts have been hurt by large 
supplies of EC oilseeds, higher U^S. 
prices, and competition from grains 
within the EC- The EC livestock sector's 
demand for feedstuffs is down, too. 
While total EC consumption of oilseed 
meals could fall 4 percent, or LI million 
tons, grain consumpaon is expected to 
grow faster than it has in 17 years. 

Declining US- fa"" exports to the EC 
this year reversed 2 years of rising sales, 
which were diivcn mainly by high-vaJue 
products. In addition lo oilseed exports, 
meat exports to the EC arc expected to 
fall during 1989. Technical factors ham* 
per the US, beef industry*s ability lo cer- 
tify internal organs as hormone free, so 
US, meat exports lo the EC are now con- 
fined to carcasses- 

However, import Jiberalization elsewhere 
and relatively favorable exchange rates 
are expected to boost U.S. meat exports 
to all destinations, driving US, animal 
product exports to a record $6,4 billion. 
Similarly, liberalization, exchange rates, 
and continued strong foreign economic 
growth are expected to result in record 
exports of fresh and processed produce, 
$4.1 billion compared with $3,8 bilJion 
in fiscal 1988, In both animal and horti- 
cultural products^ record highs will be 
achieved in real terms as well. 

Much of the increase in high-value 
exports is going to Pacific Rim 
customers. With higher sales of beef and 
other high-value products to Japan, and 
greater prices for grains and soybeans, 
US. agricultural exports to Japan are 
expected to be up about $600 million 
from fiscal 1988'srcc(^d $7,3 billion. 

Exports to Most Customers 
Lower in Real Terms 

As high-value exports hit record highs 
and bulk exports grow for the third con- 
secutive year, the nominal value of all 



US. agricultural exports will return to 
the $39 billion last recorded in fiscal 
1982, However, inflation-adjusted U S^ 
exports in 1989 aie forecast down 22 per- 
cent from 1982, although still up from 
last year. 

Regionally, real export value is forecast 
toexceed 1982 for Japan, other East 
Asian countries, the Middle East> North 
Africa, the USSR, and Mexico. Much of 
the real decline since 1982 occurred in 
exports to Western Europe, but exports 
to Eastern Europe and most of Latin 
America fell as well, largely because 
they needed to use their foreign 
exchange to pay off their intema^onal 
debts. 

Long-Term Constraints 
Face VS. Exports 

There are three serious constraints on the 
valueofU,S, agricultural exports. They 
help explain why agricultural exports 
remain less than record while world trade 
and US, nonagricultural exports hit 
record highs. One is the Third World 
intemaiiona] debt problem (sec above 
article). The second is the transforma- 
tion of the EC from a major customer for 
grains into a competitor. The third is that 
unprocessed, undifferentiated products 
dominaieU,S, agricultural exports. 

Unless world agricultural trade liberaliza- 
tion proves more extensive than 
expected, the EC is unlikely to become a 
major U,S, customer again. And a rapid 
transformation of U.S, agricultural 
exports from largely bulk to largely high- 
value is also unlikely. 

So, the ability of U,S. agricultural 
exports to surpass the record real levels 
achieved at the beginning of the 1980's 
will remain constrained by structural 
changes in world markets and the long- 
term decline in relative prices for pri- 
mary products, {Stephen MacDonaid 
(202) 786-18221 




Farm Finance 



State Credit Programs 
Phasing Down 

Federal credit subsidies to farmers are 
well known, but States have also subsi- 
dized farm borrowers. E>riven by expec- 
tations of rising fann income, prices of 
farmland grew rapidly during the I970's, 
making it increasingly difficult to enter 
farming. By the late 1970's* some States 
had responded with programs to help 
beginning fanners. 

The onset of the farm financial crisis in 
the early 1980*s led to a new set of prob- 
lems and to more State programs. As 
farmland values and incomes fell 
sharply, agricultural lenders watched non- 
performing loans pile up; loan defaults 
and losses incrcased^ 

In dealing with these varying economic 
conditions, State governments either 
increased agricultural lending via incen- 
tives to private lenders, reduced the cost 
of credit to the borrower, or made direct 
loans. Many programs combined these 
subsidy types. 

State Programs May Nave Peaked 
At$45MUaon 

State credit subsidies to farmers may 
have peaked at $4S million in 1987, near 
the end of the farm financial crisis. 
While they have declined somewhat 
since then, a renewal of Earm financial 
stress could again swell the States' bur- 
dens. 
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In 1987, the value of State programs was 
aboui 2 pcicent of the valine of Federal 
fann credit subsidies offered through tlic 
Fann OedU System (FCS) and Farmers 
Home Administration (FmHA). Stales 
with the biggest programs include 
Hawaii, Alaska, Wyoming, Missouri, 
and Ohio. 

State agricultuial fmance programs have 
operated diffeiendy than Federal ones. 
State programs have tended to be more 
diverse, have a fixed duration or sunset 
provision, or be low-budgeL State legis- 
latures have been mindful of the broad 
Federal credit programs available, as 
weU as of State budget constraints (most 
States have effective balanced budget 
requirements). 

Some States Lend 
Directly to Farmers 

For direct loans to farmers. States 
adopted differing methods of funding. 
Some used direct appropriation from 
State revenues. This has largely ended, 
although total cost is as yet unloiown 
because some loans have yet id mature. 

A second method used a revolving loan 
fund, with the State providing tlie initial 
fund base. Repayment of principal and 
interest replenishes the fund for future 
loans. Additional appropriations may be 
needed to replace defaulted loans or to 
deepen fund capacity. 

A third method used tax-exempt bonds. 
Several States adopted this approach for 
funding ^^beginning farmer" programs in 
tlie late 1970's and early 1980's. 

However, the Federal Tax Reform Act of 
1986 eliminated almost all activity in this 
aita For bond purchases, the act placed 
restrictions on quahfying for tax-exempt 
status and eliminated the interest deduc- 
tion that made the bonds attractive to 
commercial banks, a major purchaser. 
For the States, this funding approach 
meant shouldering administrative 
expenses and borrower defaults, but lo 
the Federal Govemment it spelled lower 
tax receipts. 



Linked'Deposa Programs 
Are Popular 

Programs that reduced farm borrowers' 
credit expenses were widely used during 
the farm financial stressor the l980's. 
Perhaps the single most popular innova- 
tion was the linked-deposit program. 

The Slate and a lending institution would 
make an agreement wherein the Slate 
would deposit its treasury funds at below- 
market rates, and the lender would make 
agricultural loans at preferential terms 
(generally a reduced interest rate). 
Linked-deposit programs have been pop- 
ular because they require no direct out- 
lays (although there are opportunity 
costs) and the lender assumes all default 
risk. 

Several Stales step in and pay off 
farmers' debts. Some States pay the 
lender to defer farmers* payments. Inter- 
est does not accrue on the deferred pay- 
ments. Sometimes the State negotiates 
with the lender to get the lender to bear 
some of the cost. 

Other credit cost -reducing programs 
include add-ons and shared loans. For 
add-ons, the State adds to an interest 
buydown already provided by FmHA or 
the FCS, reducing the farmer's interest 
rate still further. Shared-loan programs 
are combinations of two loanst one from 
a private lendo- and a second from the 
State, the latter having preferential repay- 
ment terms. 

State tax credits have been extended to 
lending institutions to encourage agricul- 
tural lending, or to reimburse farm loan 
losses. State-level loan guarantees or 
insurance have been extended to agricul- 
tural loans, so that default risk is trans- 
ferred to the State. At least one State 
buys guaranteed FmHA loans made by 
private lenders and holds them to 
maturity. 

Other Farmer Assistance Programs 
Not Linked to Credit Markets 

Some States offer debt mediation, su^ss- 
related crisis hotlines, training for farm- 
ers leaving agriculture, and free legal 
services. 



Several Slates have enacted farmland 
preservation initiatives, reflecting con- 
cem about disappearing farmland These 
programs generally involve tax credits or 
concessions to preserve or conserve agri- 
cultural land. 

Agricultural processors have benefited 
from some State programs. The focus 
has varied among incentives to locate 
processing facilities within the State, 
expand capacity, and promote diversified 
production. 

Recognizing the importance of exports, 
some Stales have instituted programs for 
marketing agricultural products. States 
have hosted delegations of foreign gov- 
ernments. They have sponsored '*new 
crops* programs to expand their agricul- 
tural export base by subsidizing crops 
that typically have not been grown in the 
State. Such programs have recently 
become more popular. 

Some States also have very narrowly tar- 
geted farm credit subsidies. Examples 
include low-interest loans to buy com- 
puter equipment and software, or to con- 
struct energy-efficient farm buildings. 

Programs Remain 
A Contingent Liability 

Many State programs are being phased 
down as the farm fmancial crisis eases. 
States wish to reduce programs that 
involve significant current budget expen- 
ditures (e.g., direct loans), or that expose 
the Slate to unknown future costs (e.g., 
loan guarantees and insurance). 

But even if the programs were to end 
soon, a legacy of potential costs will 
remain from outstanding loan guarantees 
and insured loans fc»- some ume to come. 
[Doug Duncan and Jim Mikesell (202) 
786-1893} 
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About 2.5 MilHon Acres 
Added to CRP 

The cighih signup for the Conservaiion 
Reserve Program (CRP), held this Febru- 
ary, brought an additional 2.46 miUion 
contracted acres into the lO-year crop- 
land retirement progmm. This brings 
total CRP enrollment to 30.59 million 
acres, compared to the goal of 40-45 mil- 
lion for 1990. 

The Northern Plains region now 
accounts for 26 percent of all CRP enroll- 
ment. Of the acres contracted in the 
eighth signup, 4 1 percent came from the 
Northcm Plains, partly because of new 
rules making fields with cropped wet- 
lands eligible. Of the 1 56,000 acres of 
cropped wetlands enrolled in the eighth 
signup, 96,000 came fran the Dakotas. 



Eligibility Expanded 

Beginning with the eighth signup, pro- 
gram eligibility was expanded to include 
cropland showing substantial scour ero- 
sion, which is caused by water overflow- 
ing stream and riverbeds. A total of 
63,600 acres was enrolled in this cate- 
gory, more than half from Iowa and 
Mississippi. 

Fields placed in the CRP under the new 
eligibility conditions must be planted 
with trees unless the Soil Conservation 
Service specifically determines other- 
wise. The proportion of land planted 
with trees in the eighth signup rose to 8 
percent. 



The share of land placed in wildlife uses 
rose to 14 percent. Land planted in grass 
slipped to 77 percent. Filter strip area in 
the eighth signup was 10,500 acres, 
bringing total filter strip enrollment to 
just over 40,000 acres. 



For the Conservation Reserve as a 
whole, the share of land in trees is 6 per- 
cent and in wildlife 5 percenti while 
acres in grass account for 88 percent. 



A verage Rental Payment 
Up Again 

The average annual rental payment rose 
to over $51 per acre, up from $42 for the 
first signup, held in 1986. The rise in the 
eighth signup did not result from 
increases in USDA maximum acceptable 
rental rates, which have not gone up 
since the sixth signup. 
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30.6 Million Acres Are in the 
Conservation Reserve 

CumuJative enrollment. mJIFJon acres 
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Instead, continuing shifts in regional 
enrollment to areas where farmland is rel- 
atively more productive, and CRP rental 
payments higher, explain the rise. Fro- 
portionaiely less Southern Plains and 
Mountain Stales land was enrolled, com- 
pared with carl^r signups. Since these 
regions have lower bid caps than other 
areas, the average rental payment for the 
country has gone up. 

For land enrolled in the eighth signup, 
the average erosion reduction fell to 14 
tons per acre per year, from 25 to 27 tons 
obtained in the first three signups. The 
most credible land was enrolled in earlier 
signups; also, program rules have 
expanded eligibility to include less erod- 
iblc lands. 

The ninth CRP signup was scheduled to 
begin on July 17, 1989; results will be 
available in early winter. [Tim Osborn 
(202)786-1434] 



^SOurce; USDA, Agricultural Stabilization and Conservatton Service- 
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Special Article 



Feed Industries Can Spur 
World Trade 

As nations prosper, their consumers demand more meat. 
When ihc domestic meai market is small, imports supply 
this growing demand. As the domestic market grows, local 
entrepreneurs begin producing grain-fed chicken and pork in 
modern, factory-style units. Because meal is dirficult and 
expensive to transport, local chicken and pork production 
can be profitable, even when the feed must be imported. Fur- 
thermore, t>ecause consumers usually picfa: fresh meal, il 
often sells for a premium over imported, frozen meal. 

The technologies behind conHnement livestock units and 
feed manufacturing facilities, though costly, are readily trans- 
ferred from oiher countries. As a result, many marketing 
opportunities arise for U.S. agribusiness exporters when live- 
stock/feed sectors expand in developing countries. 

How this technology transfer affects trade in meat, grains. 
and proiein supplements varies with tlie agricultural 
resources of the importing country. If the country lacks crop- 
Land, higher domestic meat production increases the demand 
for imported feed ingredients. This has been the mosl com- 
mon situation. 

However, a few countries, such as Thailand and Brazil, have 
abundant land and proper climate for growing crops to feed 
to livestock. Their feed manufacturers and livestock produc- 
ers can add value to surplus domestic crops by raising live- 
stock for domestic use or, if there is a surplus, exporting the 
meal. But ihen ihe extra grain supply is not available for 
export 



Feed Manufacturing 
A Vital Link 

The mixed feed industry grew out of food processing firms* 
need to find some use for iheir byproducts. Major 
byproducts include wheat and com bran and gluten from 
mills; grains and solubles from distilleries; and blood meal, 
meat meal, and bone meal from slaughterhouses. Such 
byproducts woukJ have litlle value if they weic not sold as 
feed; if ihey were discarded, disposal costs would signin- 
candy increase ihe price of ihc principal consumer products. 

Before the feed industry developed in ihe U<S., byproducts 
were commonly dumped into nearby rivers, causing consid- 
erable pollution. Nutritionists ihen determined ihai ihe 
byproducts were high in protein, and ihat absence of protein 
in rations was limiiing livestock growih. The need to pro- 
cess and mix these byproducts with feed grains created the 
feed industry. This industry has grown in theU-S. from a 
few firms mixing grain and processing byproducts in the 
l890*s to a major manufacturing industry. 

In the 1950's, feeding costs dropped when manufaciurcrs 
began to substitute relatively c^p soybean meal for expen- 
sive animal proteins arxl fishmeal as ihe primary proiein sup- 
plement. Protein supplements are needed in commercial 
chicken and swine grain rations to supply essential amino 
acids. 

Essential amino acids are those which ihe animal body can- 
not synihesize for itself, and which must be supplied directly 
in ihe diet. For example, com is deficient in ihe acid types 
aiginine and lysine. Fishmeal has a good balance of essen- 
tial amino acids, but is expensive. Soybean meal is cheaper 
than fishmeal, but is deficient in oiher amino acids such as 
methionine and cystine, A balanced, economical, and effi- 
cient ration can be formulated by mixing ihesc and other 
ingre<iients. 



World Production of Chicken St Pork 
Far Outpaces Beef & Veal 
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Slightly more than half of all feed manufaciured in the U.S. 
is poultry feed. Poultry feeds are inanufactiired by units 
within the vertically integrated firms of the poultry industry, 
not by a separate enterprise as is common for the rest of the 
livestock sector. Swine feed amounts to less than one fifth 
of all produclion, and catile feeds make up little over a quar- 
ter. While most poultry feed is complete feed, more than 
two thirds of the swine feeds arc concentrates. CaLilc feeds 
arc almost always concentrates. 

Gro wing Meat Demand 
Spurs Technoiogy Transfer 

As entrepreneurs m the more prosperous Third World coun- 
tries watched their countries become dependent on chicken 
meat imports during the 1970*s, they saw opportunities to 
produce broilers locally. Local broiler production began 
growing rapidly with the transfer of integrated broiler pro- 
duction and feed manufacturing technology from the U.S. 
and Western Europe. 

In the Middle East, oil income raised demand for chicken 
meat. At first, domestic broiler production was slow to 
expand. But in the early 1980*s, entrepreneurs investing oil 
earnings in modem feed manufacturing and broiler facilities 
had increased domestic chicken meat production enough to 
begin moving their countries back toward self-sufficiency. 
As broiler production expanded, Middle Eastern imports of 
feed ingredients increased rapidly. Governments sometimes 
subsidized the cost of these ingredients to their broiler 
industries. 

In the Far East, income from the export of manuracturcd 
goods boosted demand for poultry products. l>omcstic feed 
manufacturing and broiler production expanded using 
imported technology. Because these countries lack crop* 
land, the feed for their expanding broiler industries is 
imported. 

The transfer of feed manufacturing and integrated broiler 
production technology frees countries of crop production lim- 
its such as poor climate and lack of water in the Middle East, 
or lack of land in the Far East There are limits, however, 
when land is very scarce, as in Singapore. In urban areas, 
environmental concerns over waste limit production growth. 

As the major chicken-importing nations in the Third World 
acquired broiler (and swine) production technology, their 
reliance on grain imports rose. These developing counties 
have shifted from exporting 10 percent of their com and sor- 
ghum production in the mid-l960*s to importing 15 percent 
of total use today. This shift occurred even as their com and 
sorghum production increased 2.8 percent annually. 

EC and VS. Fought 
"Chicken War" 

A similardcvclopmenial cycle unwound in Weston Europe 
after World War 11. U.S. poultry meat exports to West Ger- 
many rose rapidly in the late 1950's and early 1960's as Ger- 
many recovered from the war. The U.S. sent 4.5 million 
pounds in 1956 under PI.. 480, the Food for Peace P^gram. 
By 1961, U.S. poultry meat exports to West Germany 



As Third World's Chicken Imports* Rose, 
Transferred Technology Let Damestic Output Soor 

Million metnf: tOnS 
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*Chlck«n Imports of 8 largest chic ken -impoiling counmes 
of the Third World. 



reached 140 million pounds, all paid for in U.S. dollars. 
West Germany's per capita consumption of poultry meat 
rose from 4.4 pounds per year to 12.5. 

By then, however, broiler prod action was increasing rapidly 
elsewhere in the newly formed European Community (EC), 
in pan through the arrival of U.S. technology. U.S. firms 
were exporting breeding stock, feed, equipment, and other 
items. Much of the technology came initially from research 
that had given the U.S. poultry industry an early uradc advan- 
tage. 

Because the goals of the EC include fostering trade among 
member nations, its Common Agricultural Policy (CAP) sup- 
ported substituting poultry meat from member countries for 
US. exports. This led to the Xhicken War" between the 
US- and EC during the early 1960's. It was the first major 
incident in the now longstanding dispute between the U.S. 
and the EC about the international consequences of CAP. 

U.S. broiler producers lost a market in West Germany, but 
U.S. grain and soybean farmers gained new markets; total 
EC demand for feed ingredients increased faster than 
production. 

Broiler production continued to iru;reasc in the EC, outpac- 
ing consumption. By 1969, the EC was a net exporter of 
broiler meat, and now it is the world's leading exporter. At 
the same time, however, the CAP encouraged EC grain pro- 
duction in order to replace the grain imports supplying the 
EC feed manufacturing industry. 
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As ChlckenWmporMng Countries Start Their Own 
Feed-Manufacturing Operations* Corn Imports Soar 

1961=100 
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Japan Follows Early EC Pattern 

Japan*s story is different because agricultural land is more 
scarce. Transfer of broiler production and feed manufactur- 
ing technology began in the laie 1950's. Per capita consump- 
tion rose from A pounds in 1960 to 28 pounds in 1987, 
outpacing local produciion. 

As Japan became increasingly dependeni on imports of 
chicken mcat> imports of feed ingredients were growing to 
supply local entrepreneurs' broiler operations and feed manu- 
facturing. Because Japan has liule land for growing ^^j^ 
grains, the Japanese feed industry relies on imported grain 
(90 percent of use) and protein supplements. 

Brazil and Thailand 
Become Chicken Exporters 

Brazil and Thailand are now significant chicken-meat export- 
ers. Their exports arc based on modem broiler production 
technology and a feed industry supplied by locally grown 
feedsUiffs. Theirbioilermeatexpons were more than 95 per- 
cent of the Third World total in the mid-1980's. Brazil alone 
accounted for 85 percent of Third World exports. 

Brazil began modernizing its poultry industry with imported 
technology in 1967. The country was respcmding to world 
market opportuniiies, its own huge land and labor resources 
to grow feed ingredients, and government policy to boost 
economic development and employment By 1974, Brazil 
was exporting broiler meat. Exports rose to 20 percent of 
production by the early 1980's. They have fallen off 
recently, though, and fluctuate depending on markets in the 
Middle Easl and competition from EC and U.S. expoa 
subsidies. 



Responding to similar signals, Thailand began modernizing 
Its broiler and feed industries in 1970. Broiler production 
quickly outpaced consumption and Thailand began export- 
ing in 1973, sometimes in competition with the U.S. Ninety 
percent of Thai exports aie deboned chicken lo Japan. 

Chicken and Pork 
Gaining on Beef 

The rapid geographic transfer of poultry, swine, and feed 
technology underlies a worldwide trend toward growing 
dependence ot these animals for meat The cosi savings of 
production technologies have greatly lowered these meats* 
consumer prices relative to local beef and lamb. 

The U.S. share of world chicken meat trade has declined 
from 31 percent in the early 1960's, before U.S* agribusiness 
began exporting its broils technology, to 17 percent, but 
U.S. grain exports have climbed. 

The U.S. broiler advantage declined because the technology 
was not dependent on climate and land, as arc so many other 
agricullural technologies. As time passed, technology trans- 
fer linked livestock production and feed manufacturing into 
a global trading economy, from intermediate inputs through 
to the final product. 

Unlike chickens and hogs, ruminant livestock (cattle, sheep, 
and goats) rely in mosi countries on grass and other rough- 
ages. Because approximately two-thirds of the world's agri- 
cultural land is pasture, ruminants will always play a major 
role in the world's food supply. About 60 percent of pasture 
land is not suitable for growing grains. If it were cropped, 
there would be excessive soil erosion, desertification, and 
other problems. Without ruminants, these lands could con- 
uibute litiie to world food supplies. 
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Feed Use of Grains 
Is Increasing 

A meat-based diet requires much more grain than a subsis- 
tence grain diet. In developed counLries over two-thirds of 
grain is used Tor animal Teed A meat-based diet takes 1 ^00 
to 2,000 pounds of grain per person per year. Among higher 
income developing countries, about one-quarter of the gram 
is fed to livestock. In contrast, low-income developing coun- 
Lries use less than 2 percent of their grain for livestock. A 
subsistence grain diet in a poor country may use only 400 to 
500 pounds of grain per person per year. 

As more and more people are able to afford animal products 
in their diet, the proportion of the world*s grain fed to Itve- 
-siock has increased, rising by 1 5 percent since the earl/ 
1960*s. On average, more than 625 million ions of grain — 
almost 40 percent of world production — and 60 million tons 
of soybean meal were fedtolivestockannually over the past 
3 years. 

Feed Industry Is Key 

To Agricultural Devetopmeni 

A modem feed industry seeks efficient use of the grains and 
oilseeds fed to livestock. In addition, by recycling 
byproducts, which might otherwise be pollutants, a feed 
industry helps conserve grain and protein supplements that 
are often imported with scarce foreign exchange. 

The establishment of a feed industry in a developing country 
is also a critical link for exponcrs of feed manufacturing 
equipment The required investment is substantial and var- 
ies with plant design. For example, pelleting the feed to 
improve handling and feed conversion raises the equipment 
investment an estimated 17 percent If the feed is bagged 
lather than handled in bulk, estimated equipment investnient 
rises 10 percent. 

Centrally Planned Economies Are 
A Potentially Large Market 

The situation in the People's Republic of China is similar to 
that of many developing countries. As incomes rise, much 
of the increase is spent to improve diets. Demand for fecd- 
siuffs can easily outstrip production, and transportation prob- 
lems can cause local shortages. 

Rising animal-product consumption in the USSR and East- 
em Europe requires a large livestock sector whose feed ingre- 
dients are partly Imported. According to the U.S. Feed 
Grains Council, however^ the Soviet feed industry is badly 
outdated in technology and practices, making it difTicult to 
increase production to meet demand Should political devel- 
opments warrant and foreign exchange become available, 
the centrally planned economies represent large potential 
markets for feed-industry technologies. (Gary Vocke (202) 
786^1717} 



f^products Are Cnticat Feed Ingredients In the U.S. 

Mltllon tons V 

Grains, Inctudfrhg corn, sorghun, 

tiartey, oats, and wheat 2/ HI 

OUseed meats, Inctuding sov^^ean 

and cottonseed meat ZO 

Groin byproducts, tncLudfr>g brewer'a 

grains, dlfttllter'i grains, corn 

gtuten meal, h<Mi1ny feed, wheat millfeeds, 

and soybean miltfeeds 12 

Anlmat proteins, Inctudln? meat m^ai 
tankaSt^, meat and bone meat, fish meal, 
pouttry byproduct meal, feather meal, 
and dried milk products 

Other ingredfentg-. fats, motasses. 
Sugar, dehydrated aLfalfa, sun-cured 
alfatra, liquid whey, urea, beet piltp, 
and ci crus poip 

Hinerats, fnctudlng catclun, 
phosphorus, Salt, and trace Minerals 

Vitamins, drugs, Uavort, other 
•Icro ingredient*, and premixes 

Total 1^ 

1/ Grains and byproduct* fed in 1984- 2/ Includes 
grain In conptett feeds and gr«1n aixed with concentrates 
and prefixes on the farm. 

source: Urfxjbltshed LTSDa dats and The U.S. Feed 
ManufactTurinq Industry. 1984, by Ash, Lin and Johnson; 
statistical Bulletin 768, £RS, USDA, 19M, ^^^^^^^ 



Complete Feeds, 
Concentratesi and Premixes 

Feeds aie classed as complete, concentrates, or prtmUes. 
Complete feeds are balanced rations in thcmselvcs,contain- 
inghigh levels of grain. Concentrates aie feeds in which ihc 
grain has na yet been included; it is usually added ai the 
fann. Premtxes contain only minerals* vitamins, and other 
tfacc elements. Both grain and protein, usually soybean 
meal, must be added to the premix. 
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statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



Table r— Key Statistical Indicators of the Food & Fiber Sector 



Prices received b/ fflrmers [1977"100) 
Livestock 4 productt 
Crops 

Prices paid by farmers, Ct977-100} 
Production Uems 

Cqnmodlties t Services, Interest, 
taxes, i uages 

Cash recafpts IS b1 L) V 
Livestock {^ bU.] 
Crops CS b(tJ 

Harki^t basket (WaZ-K^lOO) 
RetaH cost 
Fartn value 
Spread 
Farm valire/rf^tai I cost (%> 

Retail prices Cl9aZ*K*100) 
Food 
At home 
Away from home 

Agricultural exports (S bUJ 2/ 
Agricultural imports (S bil.) 2/ 

Comnercfal production 
Red fn^at tmi L lb.) 
Poultry Cmil. Lb,) 
Eggs CmiL 601,) 
Mitk <biU lb.) 

Consuiption, per capita 
Red meat and poultry (lb.) 

Corn beginning stocks imW. bu.) 3/ 
corn use (niL bu,) 3/ 

Prices 4/ 

Choice steers—Omaha ft/cut) 
Barrows I gflt£--7 mkts. (i/cut) 
BroilerS"T2-city (cts./lb,> 



^gs-nr Cr. A Urge (cts,/doi,) 
Milk--«tl vt Ptant U/cvt) 



Wheat --iC^nsaS CitV KRU (i/bu.) 
Corn—Chicago tV^uj 
Soytteans—CMcago Ci/bu. > 
Cotton-Avg, Spot mkt. tcts./tbj 



Gross cash income (i bil.) 
Gross cash expense* (i bil.) 

Net cash ircocTK (i bit.) 
>*et farm income (t bil.) 

farm real estate values 5/ 
Nominal 
«eal (1977 dolt.) 
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1,421 
36.0 


10,269 
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1,446 
35.4 
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5,771 
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9,594 
5,070 
1,391 
36,6 


9.866 

5,490 
1 395 
38.4 


9,945 
5,625 
1,405 
36.6 


9,978 
5,570 
1,460 
35.9 
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54.2 


54,8 


56.3 


218.9 
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54.7 


55.6 


57,0 


219,8 
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5,835.5 
1,576.9 


4,259.1 
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7,071.6 
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3.86 
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70,14 
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4.11 

52.3 


69, 5i 
43.39 

56.3 
62.1 
12.22 

3.64 
2.46 
7,36 
57.8 


73,85 

40.78 

59.4 

7S.6 

13.07 

4.36 
2.75 
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56,1 


67.1 
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12.20 

4.44 
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7.39 
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36-42 
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32. B 
26.9 
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36.9 
12.7 


33.7 
32.3 


46.6 
32,2 


51,4 
37,4 


57.1 
46.5 


58 
44 


50-55 
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448 
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290 
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1/ Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates. 2/ Annual daU besed on Oct. -Sept. fiscal yesrs ending with year indicated. 



3/ Dec, -Feb. first Quarter; war. -May second quarter- Jurte-Aug. third quarter- Sept. -Nov. fourth quarter^ Sept. -Aug. 
ej^ports g. domestic disappearance. 4/ sfmple averages. 5/ 1981 1 1986-89 v»lueS as of February 1. 1932-85 values 
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U-S- and Foreign Economic Data 



Table 2.^U,S. Gross National Product & Related Data 



Gross national product 
Personal consmption 
expenditures 
OurabLe goods 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing & shoes 
Food £ beverages 
Services 



Gross private domestic 
investn»ent 
Fixed investment 
Change in business inventories 

Net exports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 
goods & services 



Gross national product 
Personal consmptlon 
expenditures 
Ourable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Clothing ft shoes 
Food ft beverages 
Services 

Gross private dwnestic investment 
Fixed investment 
Change in business Inventories 

Net exports of goods & services 
Governmerit purchases of 
goods £ services 

GNP implicit price deflator (X change) 

Disposable personal incwne i% bil.) 
Disposable per. incwne i^9B2 % bil.) 
Per capita disposable per. incwne (i) 
Per capita dis, per. income (1982 *) 

U.S. population, total, incl. military 

abroad (mil.) 
Civilian population (mil.) 



Industrial production (1977=100) 
Leading economic indicators (1982=100) 
Civilian employment (mil. persons) 
Civilian unemployment rate (X) 

Personal incwne i% biL annual rate) 

Honey stoclc-H2 <daily avg.) (I bfU) 1/ 2,811.2 
Three-month Treasury bill rate (X) 5 98 
AAA corporate bond yield (Moody's) (X) " " 

Housing starts (1,000) 2/ 

Auto sales at retail, total (mil.) 

Business inventory/sales ratio 

Sales of all retail stores {% biU) 
Nondurable goods stores i% bfU) 
food stores (I bil.) 
Eating ft drinking places (I bil.) 
Apparel S accessory stores i% bil.) 

I/Annual data as of Oecent»er of the year listed 
aval lable. 

information contact; James Halley (202) 786-178?- 
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406. S 
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3,012.1 
421.9 
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178.2 
526.4 
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3,227-5 
451.1 

1,046.9 
186.4 
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1,729.6 


3,128.1 
437.8 

1,016.2 
180.5 
535.9 

1,674-1 


3,194.6 
449.8 

1,036.6 
183.2 
546-3 

1,708-2 

758.1 

714.4 

43.7 


3,261.2 
452.9 

1,060.8 
188.4 
558.9 

1.747.5 


3,326.4 
464.0 

1,073.9 
193.6 
564.9 

1,788.5 


3,378.1 
459.9 

1,092.7 
194.0 
577.9 

1,825.5 


665.9 

650.4 

15.5 


712.9 

673.7 

39.2 


766.5 

718.1 
48.4 


763.4 

698.1 
65.3 


772.5 
722.8 

49.7 


772.0 

737.2 

34.7 


788.9 

748.5 
40.4 


-10^.4 
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-112.1 
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1,011.3 
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seasonally adjusted at 


annual rates) 


3,721.7 


3,847.0 


3,996.1 


3,956.1 


3,985.2 


4,009.4 


4,033.^ 


4,077.5 


2,455.2 

385.0 
879.5 
157.6 

448.0 
1,190.7 


2,521.0 
390.9 
890.5 
160.5 
450.4 

1,239.5 


2,592.2 

409.7 
899.6 
161.1 
453.3 

1,283.0 


2,559.8 
401.1 
892.7 
159.6 
451.4 

1,265.9 


2,579.0 
410.6 
893.6 
156.3 
453.2 

1,274.8 


2,603.8 
410.4 
904.5 
164.2 
453.8 

1,288.9 


2,626.2 

416.5 
907.4 
164.1 
454-8 
1,302-2 


2,634.9 

412.3 
911.5 
164.5 
459.3 

1,311.1 


643.5 
628.1 

15.4 


674.8 

640.4 
34.4 


721.8 
679-3 

42.5 


728.9 

662.9 

66.0 


715.1 

679.7 

35.3 


726.1 

686.6 

39.5 


717-1 

688.0 

29.1 


730.2 

694.8 

35.5 


-137.5 


-128.9 


-100.2 


-109.0 


-92.6 


-93.9 


^105.4 


-85.9 


760.5 


780.2 


782.3 


776.4 


783.8 


773.5 


795.5 


798.2 


2.7 


3.3 


3.4 


1.7 


5.5 


4.7 


5.3 


3.6 


3,019.6 

2 640.9 
12,496 
10,929 


3,209.7 
2,686.3 
13,157 

11,012 


3,471.8 
2,788.3 

14,103 

11,326 


3,375.6 
2,762.3 

13,760 
11,260 


3,421.5 
2,762.2 
13,919 

11,237 


H%:1 

14,231 
11,362 


3,582.5 
2,828.4 

14,497 
11,445 


3,680.6 
2,870.8 

14,861 

11,592 


241.6 
239.4 


243.9 

241.7 


246.3 
244.1 


245.5 
243.2 


246.0 

243.8 


246.7 
244.5 


247.3 

245.1 


247.9 

245.7 




Annual 




1988 
Hay 




1989 




1986 


1987 


1988 


Feb 


Har 


Apr 


May P 






Monthly data seasonally adj 


[usted 






125.1 

132.1 

109.6 

7.0 


129.8 
139.6 

112.4 
6.2 


137.2 

142.5 

115.0 

5.5 


136.1 

141.5 

114.4 

5.6 


140.5 
145.4 
116.9 

5.1 


140.6 

144.6 

117.1 

5.0 


141.4 

145.5 

117.1 

5.3 


141.4 

143.8 

117.2 

5.2 


3,531.1 

2,811.2 
5.98 
9.02 


3,780.0 
2,909.9 
5.82 
9.38 


4,062.1 
3,069.4 
6.69 
9.71 


4,021.4 
2,999.8 
6.27 
9.90 


4,318.2 

3,069-2 
8.48 
9.64 


4,355.7 

3,078.7 
8.83 
9.80 


4,376.7 

3,081.3 
8.70 
9.79 


4,389.7 
3,072.8 
8.40 
9.57 


1,805 
11.4 
1.55 


1,621 
10.3 
1.50 


1,488 
10.6 
1.51 


1,392 

10.4 
1-50 


1,465 
9.9 

1.50 


1,409 
9.5 

1.51 


1,339 

10.8 
1.49 


1,311 
10.1 


121.2 

73.9 

24.6 

12.1 

6.7 


125.5 
76.9 

7.1 


134.4 

13.1 
7.0 


134.0 

82.1 

27.4 

12.8 

6.6 


139.4 
86.4 

7.0 


139.5 
86.6 
29.0 
13.6 

7.0 


140-9 P 

87.1 P 

29.3 P 

13.3 P 

7.2 P 


141.1 

87.1 

29. i 

13.3 

7.1 


ear listed 


. 2/ Private, includi 


ing farm. . 


R: = revised. 


P = preliminary. - 


■ = not 
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Table 3,— Foreign Economic Growth, Inflation, & Export Earnings. 





Average 

1975-79 


1980 


1981 


198Z 


19S3 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


19B8 


1989 P 


1990 












Annual percent change 










Total foreign 


























Real GNP 


3,7 


2,6 


1.6 


1.7 


2.0 


3,2 


3,0 


2.2 


3.1 


4.0 


3.1 


3.1 


CPI 


14,0 


17.1 


15, a 


14.7 


IS. a 


22.8 


22,1 


11.8 


16.6 


34.4 


69.4 


57-5 


Export earnings 
Developed less U.S. 


14,6 


22.2 


-2.7 


-7.0 


-2,6 


5.6 


1.9 


11.0 


18.5 


13.5 


9.8 


9,3 


























Real GNP 


3,1 


2.4 


1.4 


1.1 


1.9 


3.4 


3.3 


2.4 


3,1 


4.0 


3.1 


2.6 


CPI 


9.4 


10.9 


9.6 


s.o 


6.0 


5.1 


4.7 


2.8 


2.6 


2,9 


4.0 


3.4 


Export earnings 


14,9 


17.0 


-3.3 


-4.3 


-0.5 


6,3 


4.6 


19.4 


17.6 


12.5 


11.0 


9.1 


Centrally planned 


























Real GNP 


3-5 


1.5 


2.1 


2.7 


2.7 


1,9 


1.3 


3.2 


1.4 


3.3 


2.5 


2.6 


Export earnings 


16,1 


16.5 


3.4 


6.0 


d,2 


1.5 


5.1 


7.3 


6.7 


5.2 


5.6 


8.1 


Latin America 


























Real GH? 


5,1 


5.4 


0.9 


-0.5 


-3,2 


3,5 


3.7 


4.1 


3.0 


0,2 


-1.3 


3.3 


CPI 


53.7 


64.0 


67.9 


75.1 


130.0 


177.9 


184.9 


88. 9 


140.5 


318-0 


666.2 


570.0 


Export earnings 


12. a 


30.1 


5,3 


-10.1 


-0.8 


6-7 


■7.3 


M4.2 


8.9 


16.4 


3.0 


1.2 


Africa & Middle East 


























Real GNP 


6.4 


1.3 


0,0 


1.4 


0.1 


1,1 


0.0 


-1.2 


1.4 


3.5 


2.2 


3.4 


CPI 


16.4 


24.6 


17,3 


12.9 


16.7 


19,4 


11.2 


11.7 


13.5 


24.2 


21.9 


15.4 


Export earnings 
Asia 
Real GNP 


13.2 


37.9 


-9,2 


-19.7 


-17.5 


-6,1 


-4.6 


-20. 8 


23. 7 


3.9 


4.3 


4.8 


6.d 


6.3 


6,6 


3.6 


6.6 


5,4 


4.0 


5.8 


6.7 


8.2 


6.6 


5.6 


CPI 


d.4 


16,4 


14.1 


7.3 


7.7 


8.5 


5.2 


4.5 


5.4 


6.8 


7.3 


7.7 


Export earnings 


Id. 6 


27. a 


6.d 


-0.3 


3,4 


13,1 


-0.8 


6.0 


28.1 


25.8 


12.4 


11.5 



P = prelimir^ary. F = forecast. 
Infornwtion contact: Timothy Baxter C202) 786-1706. 



Farm Prices 



Table 4,— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U,S. Average 

Annual I'M 

1986 1987 19B8 



June 



Prices received 
AU iirm products 
AU crops 
Food grains 
Feed grains t hay 

Feed grains 
Cotton 
TobflCCO 

Ojl-bearing crops 
Fruit, Cll 

Freth ffisrket V 
Cormierclal vegetables 

Fre»h ™rket 
Poiatoet I dry beans 
Livestock t products 
Meat an i male 

Dairy proAjctt 
Poultry t «ggs 
Prices paid 
CwmKidities i services, 

interest, taxes, t wage rates 
production items 

Feed 

Feeder Uveitock 

Seed 

fertil Jier 

Agricultural CheHiiCnlt 

Fuels t energy 

FCrn I «Mtor »i4Y>li«s 

AutOi I xnxkt 

Tractor* i lelf -propelled Fnachinery 

Other inactilnery 

Sulldtng i fencing 

FCra fervicei i ca»h rent 
lnttrt«t paytbte per (ere on farm real estate debt 
faxat payable per acre on farFn real estate 
Wage ratei Ciea*onally adjusted) 
Production fttnia, imereit, ttnes, I yage rates 

Ratio, price* received to prices paid iX}2/ 
Price* received <19lO-U-1DO) 
Prices paid, etc. Cperity IrxdeX) (1910-U = 100) 
Parity ratio (1910-U=106) (X)Z/ 



123 


126 


138 
1Z6 


139 


107 


106 


129 


109 


103 


137 


l39 


^ 


85 


120 


127 


96 


81 


117 


125 


9T 


99 


95 


103 


138 


l^9 


132 


126 


77 


79 


108 


120 


169 


181 


181 


188 


177 


194 


194 


203 


130 


144 


UZ 


120 


123 


147 


137 


109 


1U 


126 


]|g 


115 


13S 


146 


147 


U5 


163 


168 


168 


129 


129 


126 


t16 


128 


107 


Ufl 


116 


159 


161 


m 


^^ 


U4 


147 


157 


-- 


106 


103 


128 


--^ 


153 


179 


192 


=^ - 


US 


148 


ISO 


-- 


124 


118 


\ll 




127 


124 




162 


161 


163 


-- 


UA 


145 


148 


■rf 


198 


208 


215 


- i- 


174 


174 


181 


-- 


182 


185 


197 


-- 


136 


137 


138 


--, 


U5 


U6 


U7 


-- 


zn 


190 


186 




13S 


139 


U2 


^3^ 


160 


167 


172 


-- 


150 


151 


160 




77 


79 


82 


83 


561 


578 


631 


633 


1,093 


IJIO 


1,167 




51 


52 


54 


55 









1989 






Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May R 


JLT* P 


1977^ 


^100 










149 


148 


149 


147 


149 


146 


140 


138 


136 


140 


141 


137 


160 


161 


162 


161 


160 


152 


137 


137 


138 


139 


138 


130 


153 


132 


132 


131 


130 


123 


S9 


88 


93 


97 


97 


96 


145 


143 


U3 


144 


144 


144 


116 


112 


112 


110 


109 


106 


177 


176 


158 


166 


201 


197 


190 


188 


166 


ut 


216 


212 


179 


167 


149 


153 


154 


1B5 


163 


146 


168 


145 


152 


163 


171 


194 


208 


223 


213 


158 
174 


158 
176 


161 
176 


\% 


156 
171 


155 
171 


138 


135 


131 


127 


126 


125 


129 


128 


150 


139 


147 


144 


175 


._ 


__ 


177 






163 


-- 


-- 


165 






HI 


^ - 


*-^ 


140 






202 






Ifa 






150 


-- 


- f: 


170 






135 


-- 


-^ 


141 






123 


-- 


-- 


133 






166 


■J! 


-- 


185 






153 




-- 


155 






216 


-- 


-- 


226 






188 


-- 




192 






203 


i- 




209 






139 


-- 




UO 






151 


-* 


-- 


151 






190 


-- 




190 






187 






Hi 




^J 


187 






lar 






166 


-- 


-- 


167 






65 


85 


B5 


83 


84 


82 




677 


679 


672 


680 


668 


1.2§7 






1,220 
55 


;: 


-- 



1/ freih wrktt for noncitru*; fresh market I processing for Citrus. 2/ Ratio of in<*ex of prices received for all farm PrOd^« to index 
of prices paid for cownodltles and service*, Interest, taj^es, and wage rates. «<tio derived using theimSt recent prices paid index. 
Prlce» paid data are quarterly and uill be published in January, ApnU July, and October. P = prehminary. ft = revised, 
■- ■ not aVaUabler 

Information contact: National Agricultural Statistics Service (202) 447 5446. 



Agricultural Outlook 



Tables.— Prices Received by Farmers, U.S. Average. 



Crops 
All wheat Ct/bu.) 
Rice, rough (i/cwt) 
Com (t/bu.) 
SorghLjn (t/cwt) 

All hay, baled (t/ton) 

Soybeans (i/bu. ) 

Cotton, upland (cts./lb.) 

Potatoes (t/cwt) 
Lettuce (t/cwt) 
Tomatoes (t/cwt) 
Onions (t/cwt) 
Dry edfble beans (t/cwt) 



Apples for fresh use (cts./lb.) 
Pears for fresh use (t/ton) 
Oranges, all uses (t/box) 2/ 
Grapefruit, all uses (t/box) 2/ 

Livestock 
Beef cattle (t/cwt) 
Calves ($/cwt) 
Hogs (t/cwt) 
Lantis (t/cwt) 
All milk, sold to plants (t/cwt) 

HUk, manuf. grade (t/cwt) 
Broilers Ccts./lb.) 
Eggs (cts./doz.) 3/ 
Turkeys (cts./lb.) 
UoQi (cts./lb.) ^/ 



19&6 



2.71 

5.04 
1.96 
3_11 



Annual 1/ 

1987 1988 



5.00 
5^.8 

5.03 
11.90 
25.10 
10.90 
19.10 

T9X 

369.00 
4.27 
4.29 



52.80 

60.90 

50.10 

69.10 

12.50 

11.46 

34.5 

61.2 

44.4 

64.3 



55 
59 
56 

56 



61.60 62.40 



5 
59 



,08 
,6 



4.35 

14.70 
26.00 
12.50 
17.67 

17.6 

227.00 
5.03 

4.96 



61.40 

78.10 

50.80 

77.90 

12.50 

11.37 

28.8 

53.1 

34.3 

87.1 



3.33 

7.79 
2.27 

3.66 

78.30 
7.21 
57.2 

5.49 

15.20 

26.80 

9.99 

22.38 

"16??^ 

347.00 
6.56 
5.39 



66.80 
89.80 
42.50 
69-50 
12.20 
11.15 
34.0 
53.2 
36.5 
138.0 



1988 
June 



3.37 
7.69 

2.41 
4.13 

77.40 
8.18 
62.0 

4.26 
10.70 
23.20 

8.52 
21.80 

10".4 
527.00 
8.42 
3.36 



65.00 
84.90 
47.10 
60.20 
11.30 
10.30 
37.4 
46.3 
32.1 
161.0 



Jan 



4.01 
6.47 

2.60 
4.09 

91.20 
7.69 
53.9 

6.13 

18.50 
43.40 
12.30 
29.60 

17.9 

286.00 
6.20 
3.72 



70.60 
92.80 
40.90 
67.40 
13.40 
12.20 
35.3 
63.9 
35.4 
107.0 



Feb 



4.03 
6.59 
2.58 

4.05 

93.70 
7.41 
52.9 

6.42 
12.60 
45.20 
10.80 
31.30 

18.1 
292-00 

6.21 
3.34 



71.50 

95.90 
40.40 
66.40 
13.10 
11.60 
35.2 
62.1 
38.3 
123.0 



1989 

Mar Apr 



Hay R June P 



4.07 
6.47 
2.59 

4.03 

98.10 
7.51 
56.3 

7.45 
13.60 
34.10 

9.70 
33^0 

16.1 
328.00 
5.27 
3.36 



72.00 
94.00 
39.30 

72.50 
12.70 
11.30 
38.7 
80-1 
40-0 
130.0 



4.03 
6.66 
2.56 
4.16 

104.00 
7.29 
58.9 

8.15 
9.07 

55.80 
10.90 
32.80 

14.6 
290.00 
6.64 
3.28 



70-00 
90.50 
36.90 
75.20 
12.30 
11.20 
38.9 
65.3 
42.3 
135.0 



01 
76 
58 

02 



104.00 
7.21 
58.8 

8.94 
7.48 

43.60 
9.58 

32.00 

14.1 
448.00 
8.52 
4.05 



68.80 
91.20 
41.60 
73.10 
12.20 
11.20 
45.2 
62.0 
43.4 
139.0 



3.78 
6.85 
2.46 
3.98 

94.80 
7.00 
59.1 

8.44 
15.50 
29.60 
10.70 
32.80^ 

10.8 
493.00 
8.10 
4.85 



67.60 
92.70 
44.20 
69.80 
12.10 
11.20 
42.6 
63.3 
44.0 
139.0 



1/ Calendar year averages, except for potatoes, dry edibie bear>s, apples, oranges. & grapefruit, which are cr 
2/ Equivalent on-tree returns. 3/. Average of all eggS sold by prodjcers Including hatching eggs^ i eggs sold at 



crop years, 
retail. 



4/ Average local market price, excluding Incentive payments. P = preliminary 
Information contact: Natiorial Agricultural Statistics Service (202) 447-5446 



R = revised. 



Producer & Consumer Prices 



Table 6.— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 



CofiSLiner Price Index, all Itenifi 
Consiuiner Price Index, less food 

All food 

Food away from home 
Food at home 
Meats 1/ 

Beef & veal 

Pork 
Poultry 
Fish 

Dairy products 2/ 

Fats I oils 3/ 

Fresh fruit 

Processed fruft 

Fresh vegetables 

Potatoes 

Processed vegetables 
Cereals & bakery products 
Sugar & sweets 
Beverages, nonalcoholic 

Apparel commodities less footwear 

Footwear 

Tobacco & smoking products 

Beverages, alcoholic 

1/ Beef, veal, lamb, pork, & processed meat. 2/ Includes butter. 3/ Excludes butter. 

Information contact: Ralph Parlett (202J 786-1870. 



^nnua I 






1988 




n» ^ 




1989 






1988 


May 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


Kay 










1982-84=100 










118.3 


117.5 


120.2 


120.3 


120.5 


121.1 


121.6 


122.3 


123.1 


123.8 


118,3 


117.6 


120.2 


120.3 


120.4 


120-8 


121.3 


122.0 


122.9 


123.5 


118.2 


117.0 


120.3 


120.2 


120.7 


122.2 


122.9 


123,5 


124,2 


124.9 


121.8 


121.0 


123.4 


123,7 


124.1 


124.7 


125.2 


125,7 


126.2 


126.7 


116.6 


115.1 


119.0 


118.7 


119.1 


121.2 


122-0 


122.7 


123.5 


124.4 


112.2 


111.7 


113.0 


113.0 


112.7 


114.0 


114-3 


115,5 


115.6 


115.5 


112.1 


111.7 


113.7 


114.7 


114,6 


116.0 


116.6 


119-0 


119.0 


119.6 


112.5 


111.7 


111.8 


110.0 


109.6 


111.5 


110.9 


111.0 


111.2 


110.1 


120.7 


114.0 


129.4 


127.2 


127.1 


128.8 


128.4 


130.3 


133.0 


137.3 


137.4 


136.1 


137.4 


138. 7 


138.9 


144.0 


142.9 


144.3 


143.3 


142.3 


93.6 


81.8 


105.5 


101.2 


99.6 


112.0 


106.1 


122.9 


117.6 


112.6 


108.4 


107.4 


109.9 


110.6 


111.4 


112.6 


113.4 


113.8 


114.1 


113.8 


113.1 


111.2 


117.1 


117.1 


118.5 


119.6 


120.5 


120.4 


121.6 


121.6 


U3,0 


146.6 


149.7 


144.3 


143.2 


145.4 


150.0 


149.5 


152.4 


158-1 


122.0 


121,8 


124.3 


125.0 


124.4 


125,6 


125.5 


124.7 


124.6 


125-1 


129.3 


124.5 


129.4 


126.7 


133.0 


141-4 


144.4 


140.2 


144.1 


153.2 


119.1 


114.7 


125.2 


126.0 


128.5 


130.8 


138.3 


146.6 


158.9 


164.0 


112.2 


108.6 


117.9 


118.1 


118.9 


120.9 


121.8 


122.7 


124.4 


124.9 


122.1 


120.3 


125.6 


125.9 


126.6 


127.9 


128.9 


129.7 


130.4 


131.5 


1U.0 


112.5 


116.0 


115.9 


116.7 


117.2 


117.8 


118.0 


117.9 


118.1 


107.5 


107.5 


108.1 


108.2 


107.8 


109-6 


111.3 


111.3 


111.8 


111,5 


1U.4 


115.7 


119.9 


119.1 


116.8 


113.5 


113,4 


118.1 


120.0 


119.3 


109.9 


109.7 


115.9 


114.5 


113-5 


112.2 


112-7 


114.1 


115.3 


114,9 


K5.fl 


143.2 


149.3 


149. 7 


149.9 


157.0 


158.5 


159.2 


159.5 


161,1 


118.6 


118.2 


119.8 


119.9 


119.9 


120.3 


121.1 


121.8 


122.3 


123,1 
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Table 7.— Producer Price Indexes, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 



Finished goods 1/ 

Cortsuner foods 
Fresh fruit 

Fresh & dried vegetables 
Dried fruit 
Canr>ed fruit 4 jufce 
Frozen fruit 4 juice 
Fresh veg. exci. potatoes 
Canr>ed veg. & juices 
Frozen vegetables 
Potatoes 
Eggs 

Bakery products 
Heats 

Be«f & veal 
Pork 

Processed poultry 
Fish 

Dairy products 

Processed fruits fc vegetables 
Shortening & cookiog oil 

Consuner finished 9o?^s less foods 
Beverages, alcoholic 
Soft drinks 
Apparel 
Footwear 
Tobacco products 

Intermediate materials 2/ 
Materials for food manufacturing 
Flour 

Refined sugar 3/ 
Crude vegetable oils 

Crude materials kf 
Foodstuffs %t feedstuff^ 
Fruits & vegetables 5/ 
Grains 
Livestock 
Poultry, live 
Fibers, plant 4 animal 
Fluid milk 
DU seeds 
Tobacco, leaf 
sugar, rau Cane 

All coffFwdities 

Industrial comnodities 

All foods 6/ 
Farm products fc 
processed foods & feeds 
Form products 

Processed foods & feeds 6/ 
Cereal & bakery products 
Sugar & confectionery 
Beverages 



100.1 





Anruat 


H^V ^. ,^. 




1988 


■J— w. w^f _ 




1989 






1986 


1987 


1988 


May 


Dec 

1982= 


Jan R 
= 100 


" "feb " 


Har 


""*Apr" 


May 


103.-2 


105.4 


108.0 


107.5 


110.0 


111.1 


111.7 


112.2 


113.0 


114.2 


107.2 


109.5 


112.6 


111.2 


115.1 


116-7 


117.3 


118.4 


117.8 


119.1 


112_9 


112.0 


112.7 


113.6 


119.9 


110.9 


110.0 


106.4 


104.5 


109.4 


97.8 


103.7 


105.4 


92.3 


111.6 


109.2 


133.1 


123.8 


119.3 


142.9 


91.9 


95.0 


99.1 


99.3 


100.8 


101.1 


101.1 


103.0 


102.9 


102.3 


111.0 


115.3 


120.1 


119.9 


122.4 


122.5 


120.7 


122.1 


122.0 


122.0 


103.0 


113.3 


129.9 


130.9 


128.6 


126.7 


122.0 


119.8 


119.6 


122.3 


99.3 


99.0 


100.4 


88-5 


96.7 


93.4 


119.9 


111.0 


107.1 


140.4 


101.2 


103.5 


108.3 


103.2 


117.3 


118.7 


119.7 


120.3 


119.4 


119.7 


106.6 


107.3 


108.5 


106.5 


112.5 


113.2 


114.3 


114.9 


115.3 


115.3 


104.0 


120.1 


114.1 


100.5 


148.1 


148.1 


178.3 


162.0 


152.7 


150.8 


99.5 


87.6 


if§i 


70.fi 


100.3 


127.3 


96.7 


135.8 


110.8 


107.0 


116.6 


118.4 


124.5 


130.6 


132.0 


133.2 


133.0 


133.7 


134.4 


93.9 


100.4 


99.9 


102.2 


99.0 


102.8 


102.4 


103.7 


103.2 


103.5 


88.1 


95.5 


101.4 


102.fi 


104.8 


107.4 


108.1 


111.3 


112.2 


111.7 


99.9 


104_9 


95.2 


100.4 


87.6 


95.4 


92.9 


91.9 


88.5 


90.0 


116.7 


103.4 


111.4 


105.6 


115.3 


116.3 


115.0 


123.9 


125.1 


132.2 


12A.9 


140.0 


151.7 


150.8 


151.8 


151.6 


161.8 


161.4 


158.3 


157.5 


99.9 


101.6 


102.2 


100.1 


106.2 


107.1 


106.8 


106.3 


105.5 


105.7 


104.9 


108.6 


113.8 


111.7 


116.5 


119.0 


119.1 


119.4 


119.1 


119.9 


103.3 


103.9 


118.9 


116.0 


116.6 


117.2 


115.7 


118.4 


117.9 


119.3 


98.4 


100.7 


103.1 


103.0 


104.fi 


105.8 


106.6 


106.9 


108.9 


110.4 


110.1 


110.3 


111.9 


U1.6 


112.0 


112.2 


114.0 


115.0 


115.5 


116.5 


109.5 


111.8 


114.1 


114.2 


115.4 


116.3 


116.8 


117.7 


116.4 


118.0 


106.3 


108.3 


111.7 


111.0 


113.1 


113.7 


114.0 


113.fi 


114.0 


114.2 


106.8 


109.3 


115.2 


114.2 


117.2 


118.1 


118.8 


119.5 


119.4 


119.8 


142.4 


154.6 


171.9 


166.8 


184.7 


187.2 


167.7 


187.4 


167.4 


167.4 


99.1 


101.5 


107.1 


106.3 


■109.5 


110.6 


110.9 


111.6 


112.3 


112.7 


98.4 


100.8 


105.9 


104.0 


108.3 


110.4 


109.8 


111.4 


111.5 


112.4 


94.5 


92.9 


105.7 


97.2 


113.2 


114.8 


114.3 


116.1 


113.7 


115.9 


103.2 


106.4 


108.6 


106.6 


113.7 


115.8 


114.4 


116.1 


116.1 


117.0 


84.8 


84.2 


116.8 


114.1 


108.4 


108.9 


103.1 


109.9 


107.4 


114.7 


87.7 


93.7 


95.9 


97.2 


97-0 


101.4 


101.0 


103.1 


104.1 


106.3 


93.2 


96.2 


106. 


104.7 


109.5 


112.5 


111.0 


113.7 


111.4 


115.0 


103.9 


106.8 


108.1 


101.2 


114.7 


109.4 


122.3 


115.6 


112.3 


127.5 


79.2 


71.1 


97.9 


82.9 


108.9 


115.2 


111.3 


115.1 


109.8 


114.1 


91.8 


102.0 


103.0 


111.6 


101.0 


104.5 


104.1 


106.2 


105.9 


106.9 


1Z9.6 


101.2 


121.5 


112.2 


121.7 


122.4 


121.5 


136.5 


138.4 


155.0 


88.3 


106.4 


98.4 


103.7 


93.9 


95.8 


94.fi 


98.4 


105.0 


108.1 


90.9 


91.8 


89.1 


85.3 


97.0 


96.4 


95.4 


92.3 


90.0 


89.7 


91.4 


99.2 


134.0 


127.5 


137.5 


143.6 


133.2 


140.0 


130.7 


137.5 


89.7 


85.7 


87.2 


82.0 


94.4 


94.4 


94.4 


93.1 


93.1 


93.7 


104.9 


110.2 


111.9 


111.6 


112.0 


111.0 


111.9 


112.3 


112.3 


113.8 



102-8 



106.9 106.5 109-0 110.5 110.8 111.5 112.3 113.1 



99.9 102.5 106.3 106.1 



108.1 



109.6 



110.0 110.6 111.7 112.4 



105.5 107.8 111.5 110.0 114.1 115.7 116.3 117.5 116.6 118.4 



101.2 


103.7 


110.0 


108.1 


112.9 


115.0 


114.6 


116.2 


115.1 


116.9 


92.9 


95.5 


104.8 


102.2 


106.9 


112.0 


110.5 


113.4 


110.5 


114.9 


105.4 


107.9 


112.8 


111.2 


115.0 


116.6 


116.8 


117.6 


117.5 


118.1 


111.0 


112.6 


122.9 


120.4 


126.5 


128.2 


129.4 


129.1 


129.3 


130.8 


109.6 


112.6 


114.6 


113.1 


117.3 


117-8 


118.1 


118.7 


120.0 


119.6 


114.5 


112.5 


114.3 


114.1 


115.6 


116.5 


117.6 


118.7 


119.4 


119.5 




Information contact: Bureau of Labor Statistics (202) 523-1913. 
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Table 8.;- Farm-Retail Price S 


preadi 


& 






Arv^ual 






1968 






1989 








1965 


1986" 


1987 


1988 


Hay 


Oec 


Jan 


Feb 


Kar 


Apr 


May 


Market basket 1/ 
























Retail cost <l952-fli=100) 


1D4.1 


106.3 


111.6 


116.5 


114.9 


119.5 


121.5 


122.3 


122.9 


123.6 


124.7 


form valLrt (1982-84=100) 


96.2 


94.9 


97.1 


100.3 


98.2 


102.9 


105.6 


106.4 


107.1 


106.6 


108.4 


Fann*retail spread (1982-84=100) 


108. J 


112.5 


119.4 


125.3 


123.9 


126.^ 


130.0 


130.8 


131.4 


132.7 


133.5 


Farm v«lue-retaU cost (X) 
H««t products 

HetaU cost (1982-94-100) 
Farm v*lue (19B2-B4:;100) 


32.4 


31.2 


30.5 


30.1 


Z9.9 


30.2 


30.5 


30.5 


30.5 


30.2 


30.4 


98.9 


102.0 


109.6 


112.2 


111.7 


112.7 


114.0 


114.3 


115.5 


115.6 
126; 1 


115.6 


91.3 


94.3 


101.2 


99.5 

125.2 


103.2 


97.7 


102.7 


102.6 


103.7 


103.2 


Farm*ret«iL spr*ad (1982-84=100) 


104.7 


109.8 


118.3 


120.4 


128.1 


125.6 


126.3 


127.6 


128.3 


Farm vaLue-retafl cost (X) 


46.8 


46.8 


46.7 


44.9 


46.8 


43.9 


45.6 


45.5 


45.5 


45.3 


45.2 


Dairy products 

RetaU cost M982-84=100)_ 
Farm value (1982-84=100) 
























103.21 »oj,j- 


105-9— 


— ^08.4" TUr.il- 


111.4— 


-^1276^ 


113. 4" 


113.8 


114.1 


-niJTBT 


95.2 


92.6 


93.3 


90.4 


86.5 


97.3 


97.9 


97.7 


94.3 


93.0 


91.9 


Farm*reuiit spread (1982-84^100) 


110.5 


113.3 


117.5 


124.9 


126.7 


124.4 


126.1 


127.9 


131.7 


133.5 


134.0 


Farm vaiue-retaU cost (X) 
Poultry 

Retail cost (1982-84-100) 
farm value (1982-84=100) 
Farm-retait spread (1982-84=100) 


44.2 


43.0 


42.3 


40.0 


38.6 


41.9 


41.7 


41.3 


39.8 


39.1 


38.7 


106.2 


IK. 2 


112.6 


120.7 


114.0 


127.1 


126.8 


128.4 


130.3 


133.0 
125.9 


137.3 


105.9 


115.1 


93.8 


110.4 


105.2 


114.4 


112.8 


113.9 
145.1 


124.3 


143.5 


106.6 


113.3 


134.2 


132.6 


124.1 


141.7 


147.2 


137.3 


141.2 


130.1 


Farm value-rttaU cost (X) 
Eggs 
Retail cost (1982-8^=100) 


53.3 


53.9 


44.6 


49.0 


49.4 


48.2 


46.9 


47.5 


51.0 


50.7 


55.9 


91.0 


97.2 


91.5 


93.6 


81.8 


99.6 


112.0 


106.1 


122.9 


117.6 


112.6 


Farm value (1962-84-100) 
farm-retail spread (1982-84ai00) 


85.7 


92.4 


76.8 


76.7 


56.6 


90.1 


96.6 


92.3 


128.0 


99.8 


93.3 


100.4 


106.0 


117.9 


123.9 


127.1 


116.7 


139.7 


130.9 


113.7 


149.5 


147.2 


Farm value-retail cost (X) 


60.5 


61.0 


53.9 


52.7 


44.4 


58.1 


55.4 


55.9 


66.9 


54.5 


53.2 


Cereal t bakery products 
Retflil cost (1982-64=100) 
























107.9 


110.9 


114.8 


122.1 


120.3 


126.6 


127.9 


128.9 


129.7 


130.4 


131.5 


Fflrm vatue ( 1982-e4«l00) 


94.3 


76.3 


71.0 


92.3 


87.3 


101.0 


102.0 


101.0 


103.1 


103.3 


104.3 


Farm-retail ftPread (1982-84=:100) 


109.8 


115.7 


120.9 


126.3 


124.9 


130.2 


131.5 


132.8 


133.4 


134.2 


135.3 


Farm v*lue*retail cost (X) 


10.7 


8.4 


7.6 


9.3 


8.9 


9.8 


9.8 


9_6 


9.7 


9.7 


9.7 


Fresh fnilts 
























RetaU cost (1982-84-100) 
Farm value (1982-84=100) 
Farm-ratail spreinJ (1962-84=100) 


118.4 


120.4 


135.6 


145.4 


149.8 


147.0 


150_1 


154.3 


15K6 


151.0 


157.3 


no.8 


103.8 


113.9 


160 J 


121.2 


110.3 


105. 


101.5 


92.3 


82.8 


94.9 


121.8 


126.0 


145.7 


163.0 


164.0 


170.9 


17B.7 


179.0 


182.5 


186.1 


Farm value-fetaU cost (X) 


29.6 


27.4 


26.5 


24.6 


25.5 


23.7 


22.1 


20.6 


19.2 


17.3 


19.1 


Fresh vegetables 
























Retail costs (1982-84=100) 
Farm value (1982-64=100) 


103.5 


107.7 


121.6 


129.3 

105.8 


124.5 


133.0 


141.4 


144.4 


140.2 


144.1 


153.2 


93.1 


90.0 


112.0 


90.6 


T08.5 


120.4 


144.5 


120.1 


U2.7 


146.6 


Farm-retail spread (1982-64*100) 


108.9 


116.8 


126.5 


141.3 


141.9 


145.6 


152.2 


144.3 


150.5 


144.8 


155.6 


Farm value-retail cost (X) 


30.5 


28.4 


31.3 


27.8 


24.7 


27.7 


28.9 


34.0 


29.1 


33.6 


32.9 


Procetted frufts I vegetables 
RetaM co»t <198£-&4=100) 
Fana value (1982-84=100) 
























107.0 


105.3 


109.0 


117.6 


115.9 


121.9 


123.4 


123.7 


123.7 


124.3 


124.9 


117.7 


101.5 


111.1 


136.5 


133.9 


136.8 


137.5 


134.4 


133.5 


131.9 


132.0 


Fana-retaU ipread (1982-84=100) 
Farm value-retail costs (X) 


103.7 


106.4 


rd 


111.7 


110.3 


117.3 


119.0 


120.3 


120.7 


121.9 


122.0 


26.2 


22.9 


27.6 


27.5 


26.7 


26.5 


25.8 


25.7 


25.2 


25.1 


Fatt a oil* 
























Retail cost (1982-84=100) 


108.9 


106.5 


108.1 


113.1 


111.2 


118.5 


119.6 


120.5 


120.4 


121.6 


121.6 


Farm value (1982-84=100) 


104.3 


76.2 


74.1 


103.3 


100.6 


1QK0 


98.9 


99.2 


103.1 


105.4 


104.6 


Farm-retftil spread (1982-84*100) 


110.6 


117.6 
19.2 


120.6 


116.7 


115.1 


12i.9 


127.2 


128.3 


126.8 


127.6 


127.8 


Farm value-retail cost (X) 


25.8 


18.6 


24.6 


24.3 


22.9 


22.2 


22.2 


23.0 


23.3 


23.1 






Annual 




1988 






1989 








i9i5"" 


"1986"'' 


1937 


1988 


Hay 


Oec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


Hay 


Beef, Choke 
























ftetail pr1« 2/ (cts./lb.) 


232.6 


230.7 


242.5 


254.7 


253.2 


260.0 


264.3 


265.2 


269.5 


269.8 


271.9 


Met carcaia value 3/ (cis.) 


135.2 


133.1 


145.3 


153.9 


166.2 


158.1 


159.8 


160.9 


167.4 


169.5 


167.7 


wet farm value 4/ (cts.) 


126.8 


124.4 


137.9 


147.4 


158.6 


154.0 


155.8 


157.6 


163.9 


164.3 


160.9 


Farm-retail spread (cts.) 


105.8 


106.3 


104.6 


107.3 


94.6 


106.0 


108.5 


107.6 


105.6 


105.5 


111.0 


Carcass*retail spread 5/ (cts.) 


97.4 


97.6 


97.2 


100.8 


87.0 


101.9 


104.5 


104.3 


102.1 


100.3 


104.2 


Farm-carcass spread 6/ (cts.) 
Farm value-retail price (X) 
Pork 


8.4 


8.7 


7.4 


6.5 


7.6 


4.1 


4.0 


3.3 


3.5 


5.2 


6.8 


55 


54 


57 


58 


63 


59 


59 


59 


61 


61 


59 


Retail price 2/ (cts. /lb.) 
Wholesale value J/ (cts.) 


162.0 


178.4 


188.4 


183.4 


183.6 


177.4 


181.1 


179.3 


179.7 


179.5 


177.1 


10K1 


110.9 


113.0 


101.0 


106.4 


97.8 


94.3 


92.7 


91.8 


88.6 


95.5 


Uet farm value 4/ (cts.) 


71.4 


82.4 


82. 7 


69.4 


76.1 


66.0 


66.7 


65.2 


63.3 


59.0 


66 4 


Farm-retail tpread Ccts.) 


90.6 


96.0 


105.7 


114.0 


107.5 


111.4 


114.4 


114.1 


116.4 


120.5 


loair 


Wholesale-retail spread 5/ (cts. 


) 60.9 


fd 


75.4 


82.4 


77.2 


79.6 


86.8 


86.6 


87.9 


90.9 


81.6 


Farm^utiotfsale spread 6/ (cts.) 
Farm vilue-retall Price (X) 


29.7 


30.3 


31.6 


30.3 


31.8 


27.6 


27.5 


28.5 


29.6 


27.1 


44 


46 


44 


36 


41 


37 


37 


36 


35 


33 


39 



1/ Retail costs are based on indexes of retail price* lor domestically proAjced farm foods frc?fn the CPI-U published TOrthly by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The farm vaLue fa the payinent to farmers for quantity of farm product equivalent to retail unit' 
lesaaUoHartce for byproduct. Farm values are based on prices at first point of aala t may Include frorketing charoes such as 
grading I p*eUn9 for some commodities. The farm retail spread, the difference between the retail price t the fana value, 
representa charges for assentl log processing transporting, dKtributIng the»e foods. 2/ Estimated weighted average price of 
retoii cuta fro« port A choice yield grade 3 beef carcasses. RetaM cut Prices fro* ILS. 3/ Valine of carcasa qua/^tlty (beef) t 
khoiesala cuta (port) eoujvalent to 1 lb. of retail cuts; beef adjusted for value of fat I bone byproduct*. 4/ Market value to 
producer for quanii ty of Uve animal equivalent to 1 lb. Of retail cuts minus value of byproduct*. 5/ Representa charges for 
retailing I other marketing services such as fabricating, wholesaling, in-crty transportation. 6/ Represents charges made for 
livestock marketing, processing, A transportation to cfty where consumed. 

Information contacts: Oeniv Dunham (202) 786*1870, Ron Gustafson (202) 786-1286. 



Table 9.— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs 

(See the June 1989 Issue.) 

Information contact: Denis Dunham (202) 786-1870 
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Livestock & Products 



Table 10.— U.S. Meat Supply & Use 



Pro* 

due- 
8eg . t i on 

stocks 1/ 



Beef 
1986 
1987 

1988 P 

1989 F 

Pork 
1986 
1987 

1988 P 

1989 F 

Veal 5/ 
1986 
1987 

1988 P 

1989 F 

Lamb ^ mutton 
1986 
19fi7 
198S P 
1989 F 

Total red mest 
1986 
19a7 
198S P 
1989 F 

Broilers 
1986 
1987 

1988 P 

1989 F 

Mature chicken 
1986 
1987 

1988 P 

1989 F 

Turkeys 
1986 

1987 

1988 P 

1989 F 

Total poultry 
1986 
1987 

1988 P 

1989 f 



420 
412 
S86 

422 



289 
248 

547 
413 



11 
7 

5 



13 

13 
8 

6 



733 

679 
745 
346 



27 
24 
25 
36 



144 
163 
188 
157 



150 
178 
282 
250 



321 
365 

495 
442 



Red meat & poultry 

1986 1,054 

1987 1,044 

1988 P 1,240 

1989 F 1,288 



24,371 
23 566 
23,589 

22,944 



14,063 
14,374 
15,684 
15,973 



524 
429 
396 
369 



338 
315 
335 
338 



39,296 

38,684 
40,004 
39,624 



14,316 
15,594 
16,180 
17,207 



627 
650 
638 
628 



3,271 
3,828 
3,968 

4,119 

18,215 
20,072 
20,786 
21,953 

57,511 
58,756 
60,790 
61,577 



ports 



2,129 
2,269 
2,379 
2,200 



1,122 
1,195 
1,137 
1,000 



27 

24 

27 





41 
44 
51 
53 



3,319 
3,533 

3,594 
3,253 



3,319 
3,532 

3,594 
3,253 



Total 
supply 



Ex- 
ports 



Ship- 
ments 



Million pounds 4/ 



26,919 
26,247 
26,354 
25,566 



15,474 
15,817 
17,168 
17,386 



562 
460 
427 
374 



392 
372 

394 
397 



43,348 
42,897 
44,343 
43,723 



14,342 
15,618 
16,205 
17,243 



771 
814 
826 

784 



3,422 
4,006 
4,250 
4,366 

18,535 

20,437 
21,281 
22,396 

61,883 
63,333 

65,624 
66,119 



521 
604 
660 
800 



66 

109 
195 
185 



5 

7 

10 





613 
722 
686 
966 



566 

752 
765 
825 



16 

15 
26 
20 



27 
33 
51 
36 



609 

800 
643 
881 



1,223 

1,521 
1,729 
1,867 



52 
52 
61 
60 



132 
124 
135 
140 



187 
179 
198 
201 



149 
151 
151 
140 



156 
157 
156 
148 



343 
336 

354 
349 



Ending 
stocks 



412 
386 
422 
325 



ConsLfipt i on 
Total 



Per 

capita 2/ 



248 
347 
413 
400 



13 
8 

6 

7 



660 
744 
646 
736 



24 
25 
36 

30 



163 

188 
157 
150 



4 178 

4 282 

2 250 

4 280 



365 
495 

442 
460 



1,045 
1,240 
1,286 

1,196 



25,935 

25,205 
25,191 
24,381 

15,008 
15,237 
16,425 
16,661 



550 
449 
411 
369 



375 
360 
366 
389 



41,868 
41,251 
42,413 
41,800 



13,603 
14,691 
15,253 
16,248 



589 

608 
641 
610 



3,212 
3,686 
3 948 

4,048 

17,405 
18,985 
19,641 
20,907 

59,273 

60,229 
62,254 
62,707 



Pounds 



78.4 
73.4 
72.6 

69.6 



58.6 
59.1 
63.0 
63.5 



1.9 
1.5 
1.4 
1.2 



1.4 
1.3 

1.4 
1.4 



140.2 
135.3 
138.4 
135.8 



56.3 
60.2 
61.9 
65.3 



2.4 
2.5 
2-6 
2.5 



13.3 

15,1 
16.0 
16.3 



72.0 
77.8 

80.5 
64.1 



212.3 
213-2 
218.9 
219.8 



56.9 
47.4 
56-3 
60-63 




forecast. 



not aval labie. 



Information contacts: Ron Gustafson, Leland Southard, or Hark Uefrnar <202) 786-1285. 
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Table 1L— U.S. Egg Supply & Use 



1984 
1985 
1986 

1987 
1988 

1989 F 



B«g. 

stocks 



9, 

11, 
10, 
10, 
14, 
15, 



Pro- 
duc- 
tion 



Im- 
ports 



Total 
supply 



Ex- 
ports 



Ship- 
[nentS 



Hatch- 
ing 
use 



Hillion 6QZen 



5,708, 
5,688, 
5,705, 
5,802, 
5;771, 
5,651, 



3 


32.0 





12,7 





13.7 


3 


5,6 


1 


5.3 





10.9 



5,749. 

5,711. 
5,729. 
5,818. 

5,790. 



5,677,1 



58.2 

70.6 

101.6 

111.2 
141.8 
101.7 



* Cartoned grade A Large eggs. New York. F = forecast. 
Information contact: Haxine Davis C202) 7S6-1714. 



27,8 
30,3 

28,0 
25.1 
25.2 

24.0 



529.7 
548.1 
566.8 
599.1 
604.3 
635.0 



Ending 
stocks 



11. 
10. 
10. 
14. 
15. 
10. 



Consurpt i on 

Per Wholesale 
Total Capita price* 



5,122.8 

5,052.0 
5,022.6 

5,068.5 
5,004.3 
4,906.4 



Mo. 

259.4 
253.3 
249.4 
249.3 

244.0 
236,8 



Cts./doz. 

80.9 
66.4 
71.1 
61.6 
62.1 
73-77 



Die 12. 


-U.S. Milk Supply &I 


Jse'- 


















Connerciat 








Cofrmercial 
















Total 
commer- 








All 
milk 




Pro- 




Farm 


Beg. 


Im- 


CCC 




Disap- 




duc- 


Farm 


market- 


stocks 


ports 


cial 


net re- 


Ending 


pear- 


pnce 




tion 


use 


ings 






supply 


movals 


Stocks 


ance 


2/ 










BUI 


ion pounds 










Vcwt 


1981 


132.8 


2,3 


130.5 


5.8 


2,3 


138.5 


12.9 


5,4 


120,3 


13.77 


1982 


135.5 


2.4 


133.1 


5.4 


2.5 


141.0 


14.3 


4.6 


122.1 


13.61 


1983 


139.7 


2.4 


137.3 


4.6 


2.6 


144.5 


16.8 


5.2 


122.5 


13.58 


1984 


135.4 


2.9 


132.5 


5.2 


2.7 


140.5 


8.6 


4.9 


126.9 


13.46 


19S5 


143.1 


2.5 


140.7 


4.9 


2.8 


148.4 


13.2 


4.6 


130.6 


12.75 


]m 


143.4 


2.4 


141.0 


4.6 


2,7 


148.3 


10.6 


4.2 


133.5 


12.51 


142.5 


2.2 


140.3 


4.2 


2.5 


146,9 


6.7 


4.6 


135.6 


12.54 


1988 P 


145. 5 


2.2 


143,3 


4.6 


2.4 


150.3 


8.9 


4.3 


137.1 


12.24 


1989 F 


147.5 


2.2 


145.3 


4.3 


2.4 


152.0 


8.8 


4.2 


139.0 


12.75 



1/ Milkfat basis. Totals may not add because of rounding, 
deductions. F - forecast. 

Information contact: Jfm HfUer C202) 786-1770. 



2/ Delivered to plants & dealers; does not reflect 



Fable 13.— Poultiy & Eggs. 



1986 



Annual 
1987 



1988 



1988 



Hay 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



1989 
Har 



Apr 



Broilers 

Federally inspected slaughter, 

certified (mil. lb.) 
Wholesale price, 

12-city (cts./(b.) 
Price of grower feed (S/ton> 
Broilef-feed price ratio 1/ 



Kay 



14,265.6 15,502.5 15,984.0 1,367.3 1,328.4 1,336.0 1,270.1 1,473.4 1,333.5 1,527.2 



Stocks beginning of period (mil. lb.) 26.' 
Brofler-type chicks hatched Cmil_) 2/ 5,013. 



1l^' 


47.4 


56.3 


56.6 


58.8 


58.0 


58.1 


186 


220 


182 


254 


243 


243 


3.7 


3.7 


3.1 


4.1 


2.8 


£-9 


2.9 


ofl:f 


23.9 


24,8 


40.8 


35.3 


35. 9 


32.8 


5,379.2 


5,588.7 


487.0 


487.5 


481.3 


442.8 



62.1 


63.5 


70.4 


242 


243 


238 


3.2 


3.8 


3.6 


32.5 


32.4 


37.9 


502.5 


493.5 


522.9 



Turkeys 
Federally inspected slaughter, 

certified (mil. lb.) 
Uholesale price. Eastern U.S., 

8-16 lb. young hens (cts./lb.) 
Price of turkey grower feed CS/ton) 
Turkey-feed price ratio 1/ 
Stocks beginning of period (mil. lb.) 
Poults placed in U.S. (mil.) 

Eggs 

Farm production (mil.) 

Average number of layers (mil.) 

tate of lay (eggs per layer 

on farme) 
Cartoned price. New York, grade A 

large (cts./doz.) 3/ 
Price of laying feed (S/ton) 
£gg*feed price ratio 1/ 

Stocks, first of month 
Shell (mtt. doz.) 
Frozen (mil . doi.) 

Replacement chicks hatched (mil.) 



3,133 3,717 3,903 



331.3 272.8 254.1 248.1 301.3 268-8 356.6 



72.2 

215 

225.4 


57.8 

213 
3.9 

178.2 
240.4 


61.3 

243 

3.0 
262.4 
242.0 


48.7 
213 

2.8 
370.7 

25.6 


61.6 
269 

2-8 
303-5 

20.4 


59.0 
262 

2.7 
249.7 

23.1 


62.2 
264 

2.9 
262.5 

23.7 


65.7 
258 

3.1 
263.1 

26.9 


68.3 
256 

3.3 
267.3 

26.4 


71.4 

255 

3.4 

298.5 

28.6 


68,460 
278 


69,627 
280 


69,253 
286 


5,829 
274 


5,824 
273 


5,721 : 
272 


''l^ 


5,777 

270 


5,565 
267 


5,683 
267 


248 


248 


251 


21.2 


21.3 


21.1 


19.0 


21.4 


20.7 


21,3 


71.1 
174 
7,0 


61.6 
170 
7.6 


62.1 
202 
5.3 


50.9 
176 
5.0 


70.7 
221 
5.4 


72.0 

217 
5.9 


74.8 

214 
5.8 


92.7 

214 
7.5 


76.6 

211 
6.2 


73.7 

210 
5.9 


.72 

10.0 


1.16 
9.8 


1.29 

13.1 


.42 
13.2 


.78 
13.6 


.27 

14.9 


.36 

14.9 


.21 

14.4 


ii:l* 


.54 
11.6 



424 



428 



366 



36.0 



27,0 



26.6 



27.2 



32.7 



35.9 



38.3 



1/ Pounds of feed equal in value to 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb. of broiler or turkey liveweight. 2/ Placement of broiler chicks is 
rrently reported for 12 States only- hencefortfi, hatch of broiler-type chicks will be used as a substitute, 3/ Price of cartoned 



curren , ^ ... ._ - -,r - ^- - 

eggs to voLime buyers for delivery to retailers. P 

Information contact: Mftxine Davis (202) 786-1714. 



preliminary. 



Ajf?rjJ* f^P,^ 



37r 



Table 14.-Dairy 



Hilk prices, Minnesota-Wisconsin, 
3.5X fat (t/cwt) 1/ 
Wholetate prices 

Butter, grade A Chi. (cts./Lb.) 
Am. cheese, Uit. 
assefTtly pt , (cts./Lb.) 
Nonfat dry milk (cts./Lb.) Z/ 

USOA net removals 
Total mflk equiv. CmU. lb*) 3/ 
Butter im\{. lb.) 
Ani- cheese (mi I. lb.) 
Honlat dry milk <m1l. lb.) 

Milk , , 

Hilk prod. 21 States (mil. lb.) 
HUk per cow (lb.) 
Ntirber of mfU cows (1,000) 
U.S. milk production (mil. lb.) 
St^k, beginning 
Total (mil. lb.) 
Convnerc^al (mil. lb.) 
Government (mi I. lb.) 
Imports^ tot&l (mil. lb.) 3/ 
Commercial disappearance 
(mil. lb.) 



1986 

11.30 

1W.5 

127.3 
SO. 6 



Anrwat 
1987 

11.23 
140.2 

123.2 

79.3 



1988 

11.03 

132.5 

123.8 
SO. 2 



1988 
Hay Dec 



10,628.1 6,706.0 8,856.2 

287.6 187.3 312.6 

466.4 282.0 238.1 

627.3 559.4 267.5 



10.34 

131.0 

115.0 
73.4 

1,226.7 
42.4 
35.0 
53.6 



12.27 

131.2 

136.0 
92.7 



448 _ 7 
19.8 
3.8 




11.90 

131.0 

129.1 
93.6 



Feb 

11.26 

131.0 

117.6 
83.6 



1989 
Har 

10.98 

131.0 

117.8 
79.6 



Apr 

11.09 

131.0 

120.4 
81.1 



Hay 

11.12 
131.0 

123.9 
84.5 



,563.2 


1,471.6 


1,156.5 


1,398.8 


73.8 


67.0 


54.4 


64.1 


3.5 


8.5 


3.0 


7.0 















121,433 121,294 

13,399 13,955 

9,063 8,692 

143,361 142,557 



123,696 11,064 

14,378 1,282 

8,617 6,631 

145,527 6/13,000 



10,251 10,476 

1,193 1,220 

8,594 6,577 

6/12,041 6/12,315 



9,839 10,660 

1,148 1,272 

8,562 6,544 

6/11,566 6/12,766 



1,468.3 
66.4 
9.3 




10,770 11,095 

1,263 1,304 

6,535 8,516 

6/12,656 6/13,057 



13,695 
4,590 
9,105 
2,733 



12,867 
4,165 
6,702 
2,490 



7,440 
4,646 
2,794 
2,394 



9,520 

5,131 

4,339 

159 



8,382 

4,069 

4,315 

235 



8,189 

4,259 

3,900 

213 



8,927 

4,673 

4,254 

170 



10,448 

5,018 

5,430 

181 



11,000 

4,940 

6,059 

177 



11,870 
5,140 
6,729 



133,498 135,657 137,187 11,553 11,418 10,392 9,748 11,680 11,051 



Butter 

Production (mU . lb.) 1,202.4 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 205.5 

Cormercfal disappearance Cmil. lb.) 922.9 



American cheese 
Production (mi I. lb.) 
Stocks, beginning tmU. lb.) 
Comnercial disappearance (mil. 

Other cheese 
Production (mil. lb. J 
Stocks, beginnlnfl (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mU. 

Nonfat dry milk 

. Production (mi L lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Comnerciai disappearance (mil. 

Froien dessert 
Production (mil. flat.) 4/ 



2,798.2 

850.2 

lb.) 2,362.8 



2,411.1 

94.1 

lb.) 2,684.9 



lb.) 



1,284.1 

1,011.1 

479.1 



1,104.1 
193.0 
902.5 



2,716.7 
697.1 

2,437.1 



2,627.7 
92.0 

2,860.2 



1,056.8 
666.8 
492.9 



1,207.5 
143.2 
909.8 



2,756.6 

370.4 

2,570.0 



2,615.0 

89.7 

3,034.1 



978.5 
177.2 
733.1 



106.0 

240.4 

60.6 



253.1 
375.6 

215.4 



235.1 
92.7 

250.0 



106.6 

171.4 

50.0 



1,248.6 1,260.7 1,246.9 116.7 



112.0 

226.2 

94.6 



235.0 
282.5 
205.6 



251.5 
105.9 
278,2 



75.8 
50.4 
69.9 

79,1 



129.0 

214.7 

45.5 



225.6 

293.0 
216.2 



230.9 
104.7 
239.3 



87.1 
55.1 
71.9 

80.5 



124.7 

246.6 

47.8 



206.7 
286.4 
189.1 



210-8 
11U4 
225.2 



85.6 
66.3 

66.5 



135.7 

314.4 

86.9 



231.9 
293.5 

228.5 



256.5 

111.4 
274.2 



95.7 
84.4 
91.0 



124.7 

341.9 

55.6 



256.2 
284.6 

226.8 



236.4 

110.9 
245.6 



99.8 
88.3 

86.5 



122.5 
379.1 



247.0 
288.7 



247.9 
117.0 



99.6 
100.8 



Annual 



1987 
[V 



1986 



66.6 108.0 104.3 122.6 
1969 



I 

36,197 
3,519 

10,265 
1.74 
9.34 



n 

37,871 
3,697 

10,244 
1.51 
8.33 



MI 

36,025 
3,526 

10,216 
1.46 
8.53 



IV 

35,434 

3,471 
10,208 
1.59 
9.86 



I P 

36,647 
3,611 

10,148 
1.56 
9.63 



n P 

38,044 
3,763 

10,110 
1.47 
6.80 



Hilk production frail, lb.) 143,381 142,557 145,527 34,811 

MiU per cow (Lb.) 13,260 13,802 14,213 3,365 

No. ©f Milk coi-» (1,000) 10,615 10,329 10,239 10,285 

Hilk-feed prict rttio 5/ 1.73 1.83 1.58 1.69 

Returns over concentrate 5/ 9.23 9.52 9.05 9.97 
Co^tt (i/cwt tfiLk) 

1/ Manufacturing grade milk. 2/ Prices paid f.o.b. Central States production area, high heat spray process. 
3/ Milk ecuivalent, fat basis. 4/ Ice cream, ice milk, & hard sherbet. 5/ Based on average milk price after adjustment- for 
price support deductions. 6/ Estimated. P = preUmirary. -- = not available. 

information contact: Jim Miller (202) 766-1770. 



Table 15.- Wool 



U.S. wool price, 1/ (cts./lb.) 
Imported wool price, 2/ (cts./lb.) 
U.S. mill consurption, scoured 
Apparel wool (1,000 lb.) 

^ <i,6oo 



Carpet wool 



lb.) 





Annua I 






1988 






1989 






1986 


1987 


1988 


Hay 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May P 


191 
201 


265 
247 


438 
372 


463 
413 


450 
391 


450 
452 


438 
417 


410 
367 


375 
363 


375 
339 


,766 
^,960 


129,677 
13,092 


128,325 
15,625 


9,601 
1,282 


12,097 
1,005 


10,610 
800 


11,074 
1,314 


13,718 
1,559 


10,400 
1,595 


9,287 
1,357 



1/ Wool price delivered at U.S. milts, clean basis. Graded Territory 64's C20. 60-22. 04 microns) staple 2-3/4" £ up. 
2/ Wool price Charleston, SC warehouse, clean basis, Australian 60/62's, type 64A <24 micron). Duty since 1962 has been 
10.0 cents. P = preliminary. 

Information contact: John Lawler C202) 786*1840. 
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Table 16.— Meat Animals 



ArvxjaL 



1988 



1989 



Cattle on feed iJ States) 
Number on feed t1,000 head) V 
Placed on feed t1,000 head) 
Marketings (1,000 head) 
Other disappearance (1,000 head) 

Beef steer-corn price ratio, 
Omaha 2/ 
Hog-corn price ratio, Omaha 2/ 

Market prices (S/cwt) 
Slaughter cattle 
Choice steers, Omaha 
Utility cows, Oma^a 
- "€hoice^v«alers, S. St. Paul Zr~ 
Feeder cattle 



1986 



7,920 

20,035 

19,263 

1,049 



1987 



7,643 
21,040 
19,410 

1,207 



1988 



8,066 
20,584 
19,698 

1,187 



Hay 



7,519 
2,165 
1,724 

141 



Dec 



8,000 

1,401 

1,521 

115 



Jan 



7,765 
1,711 
1,67Z 

104 



Feb 



7,700 
1,585 

1,509 
115 



Mar 



7,661 
1,975 

1,549 
75 



Apr 

8,012 

1,534 

1,570 

129 



May 



7,847 

1,619 

1,747 

164 



51.0 
27.8 



57.75 

37.19 

^.92 



41,0 
32.8 



31-5 
19.6 



39,3 

22,5 



64. 
44. 
78. 



60 
85 

74 



69.54 75.15 

46.55 48.79 

90.23 97,66 



27.9 

16,2 



71,21 
45.14^ 
225,63 



Choice, ICansas City, 600-700 tb. 62.79 75.36 83.67 82,88 86,15 



Slaughter hogs 

Barrous & gilts, 7-markets 
Fe^er pigs 

S. Mo. 40-50 lb. (per head) 



Slaughter sheep & U 
Lambs, Choice, san Angelo 
Ewes, Good, San Angelo 

Feeder lambs 
Choice, San Angelo 

Wholesale meat prices. Midwest 
Choice steer beef, 600-700 lb. 
Canner ft cutter cow beef 
Pork lofni, 14-18 lb, 4/ 
Pork bellfes, 12-14 lb. 
Hams, skinned, 14-17 lb. 

All fresh beef retail price 5/ 

Cofmiercial slaughter (1,000 head)* 
cattle 

Steers 

Heifers 

Cows 

8ulls ft stags 
Calves 

Sheep ft lambs 
Hogs 

Coffinercfal production tmil. lb.) 
Beef 
Veal 

Lairb ft mutton 
Pork 



51.19 
45.62 



69,46 

34,78 



51.69 
46.69 



78.09 
38.62 



43.39 
38.88 



68,84 
58,88 



47,55 
46.85 



7Z.67 
36.38 



40.58 
?9.17 



68.83 

42.08 



28.2 
16.4 



7Z.35 

44,88 
229.63 

86.00 



41,58 
35,25 



68.13 

48.13 



28.7 
16,3 



72.92 

46,92 

225,06 



29.4 

15.4 



75,75 

45,89 
257.50 



30.2 
14.8 



75.31 
„45.19 

269.06 



29.4 
16.8 



74.52 
45.57- 

260.05 



85,56 84.45 82,63 83.50 



40,91 
34,18 



68.83 
53.28 



39.85 
39.55 



70.90 
47.55 



37.06 
34.74 



78.17 

42,45 



73,14 102,26 90,91 90.63 84.83 84,38 97,17 95-30 88,06 



42,37 
34,24 



73.56 
38.95 

78.18 



88.98 

71.31 

104.78 

65.82 

80.01 



97.21 105.34 111.70 106,20 107,30 107. 



83,70 

106.23 
63,11 
80.96 



87.77 
97.49 

41.25 
71.03 



89.88 

112.75 
46.09 
67.70 



90.05 
93,61 

34,82 
65,50 



91.23 
89.35 
36.91 
64.61 



96.93 
90.97 

31,41 
67,11 



112.43 113.84 112.62 



92.17 
91.77 
30.91 
63,00 



89,77 
91.59 

25.49 
61.60 



89.74 
99.95 
29.11 
63.30 



212.64 224.35 221,50 232.97 234.05 233.94 238.50 237.33 238.30 



37,288 

17,516 

11,097 

7,961 

714 

3,408 

5,635 

79,598 

24,213 
509 
331 

13,998 



35,647 

17,443 

10,906 

6,610 

689 

2,815 

5,199 

81,081 

23,405 
416 
309 

14,312 

Annual 



35,072 

17,341 

10,755 

6,334 

642 

2,504 

5,293 

87,738 



23,419 
387 

329 
15,614 



2,908 

1,510 
850 
494 
56 
179 
427 

6,884 



1,918 
30 
27 

1,231 



2,774 

1,354 
816 
554 
49 
211 
460 

7,946 



1,87Z 
32 
29 

1,425 



2,789 
1,327 

850 
561 
51 
203 
428 
7,332 



1,896 
32 
27 

1,310 



2,563 

1,261 
808 
457 
42 
181 
425 

6,791 



1,744 
28 
27 

1,204 



2,822 

1,400 
840 
532 
50 
200 
519 

7,763 



33 
1,373 



2,644 

1,336 

763 

493. 

52 

158 

409 

7,380 



1,757 
27 
26 

1,321 



3,024 

1,521 

907 

540 

56 

163 

447 

7,480 



1,998 
29 
28 

1,341 



1988 



1989 



1986 

Cattle on feed (13 States) 

Nwrfcer on feed t1,000 head) 1/ 9,754 

Placed on feed t1,000 head) 23,583 

Marketings (1,000 head) 22,856 

Other disappearance (1,000 head) 1,236 

Hogs t pigs (10 States) 6/ 

Inventory (1,000 head) 1/ 

Breeding (1.000 head) 1/ 

Market C1,060 head) 1/ 
Farrowings (1,000 head) 
Pig crop (1,000 head) 



41,100 
5,258 

35,842 
8,223 

63,835 



1987 



9,245 
24,894 
22,991 

1,379 

39,690 

5,110 
34,580 

8,838 
68,888 



1988 



9,769 
24,353 
23,339 

1,375 

42,995 
5,510 

37,485 
9,516 

71,848 



9,769 

5,824 

5,823 

385 



42,995 

5,510 
37,485 

2,123 
16,489 



9,385 
5,893 
5,859 

418 



41,345 
5,520 

35,825 
2,578 

20,175 



III 



9,001 
5,986 

6,171 
225 



44,065 
5,630 

38,435 
2,359 

18,007 



IV 



8,591 

6,650 

5,486 

347 



45,000 
5,460 

39,540 
2,261 

17,216 



II 



III 



9,408 
6,212 
5,598 

344 



43,210 

5,335 

37,875 

2,109 
16,439 



9,678 

7/6,088 



41,605 
5,420 

36,185 
2,535 

19,900 



43,690 

5,560 

38,130 

7/2,359 



.AL Beginning of period, 2/ Bushels of corn equal in value to 100 pounds live weight. 3/ Per head starting September 
1988, If Prior to 1984, 8-14 lb.; 1984 & 1985, 14-17 lb.; beginning 1986, 14-18 lb. 5/ Mew series estimating the conposite 
price of all beef grades & ground beef sold by retail stores. This new series is in addition to, but does not replace, the 
senea for th« r«tail price of Choice beef that appears in table 8. 6/ Quarters are Dec. of preceding year- Feb. (1), 
Har.-Hay (M), June-Aug. (Ill), and Sept, -Nov. (iV^, 7/ [ntentions. *CUsses estimated. -- = not available. 



Information contacta: Ron Gustafson or Leland Southard (202) 736-1285. 
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Crops & Products 



Table 17.- 


-Suppiv & Utilization^ '^ 






















1^1^ 


Area 










Feed 


Other 


























ar<j 
reaid- 


domes- 
tic 














set 




Karves' 




froduc- 


Total 




Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


fariTi 




asi6e 
3/ 


Planted 
kII. acres 


ted 


Held', 
Bu./acre 


tion 


y'L.. 


ual 


it»e 




ports 


use 


stocks 


price 
5/ 

£/bu. 










Hil. 


bu. 








Wheat 
1984/8^ 


18.3 


79.2 


66.9 


3B.8 


2,595 


4,003 


405 


749 




1,424 


2,578 


1,425 


3.39 


1985/86 
1986/87 


18.8 


75.6 


64.7 


37.5 


2,425 


3,866 


279 


767 




. 9^5 


1,961 


1,905 


3.03 


20.2 


72.1 


60.7 


34.4 


2 092 


4,018 


413 


760 




1,004 


2,197 


1,821 


2.42 


1987/88 


27.9 


65.8 


56.0 


37.7 


2,107 


3,945 


288 


804 




1,592 


2,664 


1,261 


2.57 


1988/89* 
1989/90* 


30.1 


65.5 


53.2 


34.1 


1,811 


3,096 


210 


830 




1,440 


2,460 


616 


3.74 




76.8 


63.5 


33.4 


2,117 


2,832 


175 


640 




1,225 


2,240 


592 


3.75-4.1(1 






HfL acres 


Lb. /acre 








Hil. 


cut (rough 


equiv.) 




t/CHt 


Rfce 

1984/85 


.79 


2.83 


2.80 


4,954 


136.8 


187.3 


.^' 


6/60.5 




62.1 


122.6 


64.7 


8.04 


1985/86 


1.24 


2.51 


2.49 


5,4H 


134.9 


201.fi 


-- 


6/65.3 




56.7 


124.5 


JT-3 


6.53 


1986/87 


1.48 


2.38 


2.36 


5,651 


133.4 


213.3 


-- 


6/77.7 




84.2 


161.9 


51.4 


3.75 


1987/83 


1.51 


2.36 


2.33 


5,555 


129.6 


184.0 


-- 


6/80.4 




72.2 


152.6 


31.4 


7.27 


1988/89* 


.93 


2.93' 


2.90 


5,511 


159.5 
153.0 


194.6 




6/66.2 




76.0 


162.2 


32.4 


6.50-7.0 


1989/90* 










189.6 


" 


6/69.6 




74.0 


163.6 


26.0 


7.00-8.51 






Hil. acres 


Bu 


./acre 








Hil. 


bu 


. 






£/bu. 


Corn 
1984/85 


3.9 


60.5 


71.9 


106.7 


7,674 


8,664 


4,079 


1,091 




1,865 


7,036 


1,648 


2.63 


1965/86 


5.4 


83.4 


75.2 


118.0 
119.3 


6,877 


10,536 


4,095 


1,160 




1,241 


6,496 


4,040 


2.23 


1986/87 


13*5 


76.7 


69.2 


6,250 


12,291 


4,714 


1,192 




1,504 


7,410 


4,882 


1.50 


1987/88 


25 6 


65.7 


59.2 


119.4 


7,072 


11,956 


4,736 


1,229 




1,732 


7,699 


4,259 


1.94 


1988/89* 


23.6 


67.6 


58.2 


84.6 


4,921 


9,165 


4,000 


1,255 




2,100 


7,355 


1,830 


2.50-2.W1 


19B9/90* 




MUj acres 


Bu 


./acre 


7,450 


9,283 


4,200 


1,300 
Hil. 


bu 


1,950 


7,450 


1,833 


1.75-2.25 
Wbu. 


Sqrghum 
1 $84/85 


.6 


17.3 


15.4 


56.4 


S66 


1,154 


539 


18 




297 


'^ 


300 


2.32 


1985/86 


.9 


18.3 


16.8 


66.8 


1,120 


1,420 


664 


28 




178 


551 


1.93 


1986/87 


3.0 


15.3 


13.9 


67.7 


938 


1,489 


535 


12 




198 


746 


743 


1.37 


1987/88 


5.2 


Tl.fi 


10.6 


69.7 


739 


1,463 


in 


25 




251 


820 


663 


1.70 


1988/89* 


5.8 


10.4 


9.1 


63.8 


578 


1,240 


25 




300 


800 


440 


2.25-2.3 


1989/90* 




Mil. acres 


Bu 


. /ac re 


700 


1,105 


525 


35 

Mil. 


bu 


250 


810 




1.55-1.9 
£/bu. 


Barley 
1984/85 


,5 


12.0 


11.2 


53.4 


599 


799 


304 


170 




77 


551 


247 


2.29 


985/66 
1966/87 


.7 


13.2 


n.6 


51.0 


591 


846 


333 


169 




22 


523 


325 


1.98 


2.1 


13.1 


12.0 


50.8 


ill 


944 


298 


174 




137 


608 


^5^ 


1.61 


1987/68 


4.0 


11.0 


10.1 


52.7 


879 


258 


174 




126 


558 


^Sl 


1.81 


1968/89* 


4.8 


9.7 


7.5 


38.6 


291 


623 


161 


180 




85 


426 


197 


2*79 
1.85-2.21 


1989/90* 




9.3 


8.7 


51.3 


445 


652 


200 


180 




75 


455 


197 






Hil. acres 


Bu./acre 








Mil- 


bu 


. 






Wbu. 


Oats 




























1984/85 


.1 


12.4 


8.2 


58.0 


474 


689 


433 


74 




1 


509 


180 


1.67 


1985/66 


.1 


13.3 


6.2 


63.7 


521 


728 


i^ 


82 




2 


544 


134 


1.23 


1986/87 


.6 


14.7 


6.9 


56.3 


366 


603 


73 




3 


471 


133 


1.21 


1987/88 


1.3 


18.0 


6.9 


54.0 


374 


553 


361 


79 




1 


441 


112 


1.56 


1988/69* 


1.2 


13.9 


5.6 


39.1 


219 


396 


196 


100 




1 


297 


93 


2.61 


1989/90* 




Hit. acres 


Bu 


./acre 


388 


536 


30O 


110 
Hil. 


bu 


2 


412 


1^4 


1.55-1.9i 
£/bu. 


Soybeans 
f 984/85 





67.8 


66.1 


28.1 


1,861 


2,037 


7/93 


1,030 




598 


i;^ 


3lf6 


5.84 


1985/86 





63.1 


61.6 


34.1 


2 099 


2;415 


7/66 


1 053 




740 


536 


5.05 


1986/87 





60.4 


58.3 


33.3 


1 940 


^,476 


7/104 


1j;9 




757 


2,0i;0 


436 


4,78 


1987/83 





58.0 


57.0 


33.7 


1 923 


2,359 


7/61 


1,174 




802 


2,057 


302 


5.68 


1968/89* 





58.9 


57.4 


26.8 


1 539 


1 841 


7/96 


1,070 




550 


1 716 


125 


7.35 


1969/90* 




61.5 


60.2 


32.4 


1,950 


2;075 


7/95 


i;i15 




6O0 


1,810 


265 


4.75-6.2i 


















HU. 


Ite 


t. 




8/ Cts,/lb. 1 


Soybean oil 
f984/8S 
1985/66 
1986/87 
1987/68 


r.-- 




;: 


'-'- 9/ 

- 9/ 


11,468 
11,617 
12,783 
12 974 
11 768 
12,385 


12,209 

14,895 
14,060 
14,500 


.. 


9,917 
10 053 
10,833 

11,000 




1,660 
1 257 
1 187 
1,873 
1,300 
1 400 


11,577 

11 310 

12 020 
12,803 
11 800 
121400 


632 

947 
1,725 
2 092 
2,260 

2^100 


29.50 
18.00 
15.40 
22.65 

19150-23. 9i 


















1,000 ton* 




10/ t/ton 1 


Soybean meal 
1984/85 
1985/86 
1986/87 

1989/90* 


-- 


- 


*\r 




24,529 
24 951 
27 758 
28,060 
24,897 
26 500 


24,784 

27 970 
28,300 
25,050 
26,800 


-- 


19,480 

21,276 
19 500 
21,000 




4,917 
6,036 
7,343 
6 871 


24,397 

26,147 
24 750 
26,500 


367 
212 
240 
153 
300 
300 


125 
155 
163 
222 

140-180 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Agricultural Outiook 



Table 17.— Supply & Utilization, continuedv, 



Cotton 11/ 
1964/85 
1985/B6 
19B6/B7 
1987/fl8 
1988/B^ 
7989/90* 



Ar«a 










Feed 


Other 








- 












and 


dornes- 










Set 

a«ide Planted 
3/ 


Harves- 
ted 


Yield 
Lb. /acre 


Produc- 
tion 


Total 


resid- 
ual 


tic 
use 


En- 
ports 


Total 
U9e 


Endlog 
stocks 


Farm 

price 

5/ 


Mit. acreft 










Mil. baUs 








Cts./lb, 


2.5 11.1 

3.6 10,7 
3.4 10,0 
3.2 10.4 
1.6 12.5 


10.4 
10.2 
8.5 
10.0 
11.9 


600 
630 
552 

706 
£19 


13.0 
13.4 
9.7 
14.8 
15.4 


IS. 8 
17,6 
19.1 
19.6 
21.2 


-. 


5.5 
6.4 

7.4 
7.6 

7.1 


6.2 

2.0 
6.7 
6.6 

6.1 


11.8 
8.4 
14.1 
14_2 
13.6 


4.1 
9.4 
5.0 
5.8 
7.7 


58.70 

64.30 
55,50 








12.0 


19.7 


" 


7.1 


7.8 


15.3 


4.5 






[nformatton contact; Cgnmodrty Ecoromica Division, Crops Branch (202) 7B6-1840. 

Table 18.— Food Grains 



Wholesale prices 

Wheat, No. 1 HfiW. 
Kansas City (t/bu.) 2/ 

L;heat, Ons. 
Minneapotis (t/bu ) 2/ 

Rice, S,W. La, Ct/cwt) 3/ 
Wheat 

Exports (mil, bu.) 

HfU grind (mil, bu. > 

Whe«t flour production (mil. cwt) 
Rice 





Harfcetfng 


year 1/ 


-■ 


1988 
Hay 






1989 






1984/ as 


19B5/fl6 


1986/fl7 


1987/88 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


Hay 


3.74 


3,2fl 


2.72 


2,96 


3.20 


4,40 


4.37 


4,32 


4.46 


4.55 


3,70 
17.98 


3.25 

16.11 


2,62 
10.25 


2.92 
19.25 


3,30 
15.40 


4.42 
14.00 


4.37 

14,20 


4.46 
13.80 


4.45 
13,50 


4,50 
15.40 


1,424 
676 

L. cwt) 301 


915 1 

703 

314 


1,004 
755 
335 


1,592 
753 
336 


154 
65 

29 


120 
63 
29 


134 
59 
27 


149 
59 
26 


122 
59 
27 


" 



Exports Cmfl, cwt, rough equfv.) 62.1 58,7 84.2 72.2 7.3 10.0 9.1 10.0 6.5 



Marketing year 1/ 1987 ^933 



1989 



Wheat 1985/86 1986/87 1987/88 Sept -Nov Oec-Feb Mar-Hay "jii-Aug Sept-Nov 6ec-Feb"Har-May 

Do^^fc'u^'^"*'^^"''*'^'* ^''2' ^'^°5 l'«21 2,976,5 2,500,6 1,923.5 1,260.8 2,253.6 1,709,9 1,221.7 

3'&^i,,..,,.u...,.| jn J5I ^ ^ 2i m i;t St 1! 

feld us^:""--V;S? Ivlilabll^' ^ *^'^'' ^ *''' '^""* ^' °^^^^^^^^ P^^^^^""- 3/ *-^ arain, milled basis. 4/ Residual includes 
Information contacts: Ed Allen & Janet Livezey (202) 786-1840. 



rabIel9.-Conon. 



U.S, price, SLM, 

1-1/16 in, (ctB,/lb.) 2/ 
Northern Europe prices 



!!?r!!!!!?^ "^^^^ ^^ ^^^ 1989 

1984/85 1985/86 1986/87 "1987/88 H^y* ian Feb Mar Apr May 

60.5 60.0 53.2 63,1 61.6 55.7 55.4 57,6 61,4 63.7 



llT^VDi^il'U.n..^ ., n:l 'd:l tU Vd ^ tU §:? ^:§ ^:? ?^:l 

stocks, beginning (1.000 bales) Z'.^ l',^ l)!!^ t'$l 8.M9 IS.WS 15.17§ IS.If? 12.lf? 11 J^ 

Information contact: Bob Skinner (20Z) 786-1840. 



\v-j\rj\ '"'99 ,41 



iQDie iu. — reeu ^lun 


Id 


1984/85 


Market ir 
1965/86 


g year V 
1986/87 


1987/88 


1988 
May* 


Jan 


Feb 


1989 
Mar 


Apr " 


.,. 


May 


Wholesale prices 
Corn, oo. 2 yellow, 
Chicago ($/bu.) 




2.79 


2.35 


1.64 


2.14 


2.09 


2.74 


2.72 


2.78 


2.72 




2.77 


Sorghum, no. 2 yellow, 
Kansas City (S/cwt) 

Barley, feed, 
DulutA (S/bu.) 2/ 




4.46 
2.09 


3.72 
1.53 


2.73 

1.44 


3.40 
1.78 


3.21 

1.96 


4.24 
2.24 


4.26 
2.33 


4.32 
2.49 


4.17 
2?2 




4.29 
2.41 


Barley, mattffw, 
Minneapolis <i/bu.) 




2.55 


2.24 


1.89 


2.04 


2.24 


4.14 


4.19 


4.33 


4.29 




3.84 


Exports 3/ 
Corn (mil. bu.) 
Feed grains (mil. metric 


1,&65 
tons) 4/ 56.6 


1,241 
36.6 


1,504 1 
46.3 


,732 
52.6 


180.2 
5.3 


175.2 
5.3 


154.9 
4.8 


202.8 
^.0 


177.5 

5.5 












Marketing year 1/ 






1988 






1989 










1984/85 


1985/86 


1986/87 1987/88 1 


4ar-May . 


Jon- Aug 


Sept-Mov 


Oec-Feb 


Mar -May Apr- 


June 


Corn 
Stocks, beginning (mil. 


bu.) 


1,006 


1,648 


4,040 


4,882 


7,635 


5,836 


4,259 


7,072 


5,205 


3,419 


Domestic use 

Feed (mi I. bu.) 

Food, seed, fnd. (mil. 
Exports (mil. bu.) 
Total use (mil. bu.) 


bu.) 


4,079 
1,091 
1,865 
7,036 


4,095 

1,160 
1,241 
6,496 


4,714 
1,192 
1,504 
7,410 


4,746 
1,224 
1,720 
7,690 


960 

315 

514 

1,804 


839 

323 

414 

1,577 


1,338 

294 

2,109 


1,077 
2S4 
510 

1,869 


853 
322 

595 
1,787 




;■; 



Septefi*>er \ for corn & sorghum; June 1 for oats & barley. 2/ Beginning March 1987 reportif>9 point changed from 
■apolis to Duluth. 3/ Excludes products. 4/ Aggregated data for corn, sorghim, oats, & barley. -- not available. 

nformation contact: James Cole (202) 786-1840. 



1/ 
Minneapol 



Table 21.-Fats& Oils 



Marketing year * 
19S4/85 1985/86 1986/87 1987/88 



1988 
Apr Dec 



soybeans 

. Wholesale price, no. 1 yellow, 

Chicago (S/bo.S 5.88 5.20 5.03 6.67 

Crushings (mil. bu.) 1,030.5 1,052.8 1,178.8 1,174.5 
Exports (mil. bo.) 598.2 740.7 756.9 801.6 



6.64 
102.6 
66.7 

133.8 



7.74 
100.7 
69.3 

147.4 



Jan 



7.70 
99.8 
66.6 
138.6 



1989 
Feb Mar 



Apr 



15.36 22.92 21.67 22.16 21.13 21.21 ^ 22.11 

2,783.1 12,974.5 1,132.7 1,110.4 1,105.8 952.3 1,041.2 -.j^---- 

820.2 10,734.1 1,002.5 753.7 838.0 687.2 937.8 1,032.9 

1 1S4.5 1,873.2 87.7 119.9 104.5 65.8 112.4 105.5 
946.6 1 725.0 2,342.8 2,303.0 2,539.9 2,703.2 2,902.4 2,893.4 



Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.) 175.7 

Soybean oi I 
Wholesale price, crude, 

Decatur (ct»./(b.) 29.52 18.02 

Production (mil. lb.) 11,467.9 11,617.3 1 

Domestic disap. (mil. lb.) 9,888.5 10,045.9 1 

Exports (md. lb.) 1,659.9 1,257.3 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 720.5 632.5 

Soybean meal 
Wholesale price. 44X protein, 
Decatur (S/toni 
ProdLKtiofi (1,000 ton) 
Domestic disap. (1.000 ton) 
Exports (1,000 ton) 
Stocks, beginning (1,000 ton) 

Margarine, uholeSale price, ^^ ^, „ 

Chicago, white (cts./lb.) 55.5 51.2 40.3 40.3 47.19 55.26 54.63 

* Beginning Septefnber 1 for soybeans; October 1 for soymeat & oil; calendar year for rnargarine. 

Information contacts: Roger Hoskin (202) 786-1840, Tom Bickerton (202) 786-1824. 



7.45 
85.8 
56.8 
131.9 



7.62 7.25 

93.5 89.6 

67.9 41.4 

112.0 99.2 



21.9^ 

1,004.0 I 




54.00 55.44 



55.76 



_^^ 
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Table 22.— Farm Programs, Price Supports, Participation & Payment Rates 





Tar96l 


Loan 


Findley 




Payment rates 






Oef icienc 


:y Paid 


PIIC 




price 


rate 


loan 
rAt« 




Land 
diver- 
sion 
























S/bu. 






"percent 
4/ 


Wheat 














1983/64 


4.30 


3.65 




.65 


2.70 


95 


T964/85 


4.38 


3.30 




1.00 


2.70 


85 


198S/86 


4.38 


3.30 




1.08 


2.70 




1986/87 5/ 


4.38 


3.00 


2.40 


1.93 


2.00 


1.10 


1987/88 


4.38 


2.85 


2.23 


1.73 






1988/39 


4.23 


2.76 


2.21 


1.53 






1989/90 


4. ID 


2.58 


2.06 


7/ .50 






Rice 






S/cwt 








1963/84 


11-40 


8.14 




2.77 


2.70 


80 


1984/85 


11.90 


3.00 




3.76 






1985/86 


11.90 


8.00 


6/3.16 


3.90 


3.50 




1986/87 5/ 


11.90 


7.?0 


6/3.82 


4.70 






1937/88 


11.66 


6.84 


6/5.77 


4.82 






1938/89 
1989/90 


11.15 


6.63 


6/6.30 


1.65 






10.80 


6.50 


6/6.50 


1.29 












S/bu. 








Corn 














1983/84 


2.S6 


2.65 







1.50 


80 


1984/85 


3.03 


2.55 




.43 






1985/86 


3^.03 


2.55 




.48 






1986/87 5/ 


3.03 


2.40 


1.92 


1.11 


.73 




1987/88 


3.03 


2.28 


1.82 


1.09 


2.00 




1988/89 


2.93 


2.21 


1.77 


7/ 1.10 
7/ .89 


1.75 




1989/90 


2.84 


2.06 


1.65 












I/bo. 








Sorghum 
1983/84 














2.72 


2.52 







1.50 


80 


1984/85 


2.83 


2.42 




.A6 






1985/86 


2.83 


2.42 




.46 






1986/87 5/ 


2.63 


2.28 


1.32 


1.06 


.65 




' 987/88 
'988/89 


2.88 


2.17 


1.74 


1.14 


1.90 




2.73 


2.10 


1.68 


1.08 


1.65 




1939/90 


2.70 


1.96 


1.57 
S/bu. 


7/ .90 






Barley 
1983/84 














2.60 


2.16 




.21 


1.00 




1984/85 


2.60 


2.03 




.26 






1985/86 


2.6( 


2.08 




.52 






1986/87 5/ 


2.60 


1.95 


1.56 


.99 


.57 




1987/38 


2.60 


1.86 


1.49 


.79 


1.60 




1983/39 


2.51 


1.30 


1.4A 


.76 


1.40 




1939/90 


2.43 


1.68 


1.34 
S/bu. 


7/ .23 






Oats 














nm 


1.60 


1.36 




.11 


.75 




1.60 


1.31 











1985/86 


K60 


1.31 




-29 






19S6/37 5/ 


1.60 


1.23 


.99 


.39 


.36 




1987/68 


1.60 


1.17 


.94 


.20 


.80 




1938/89 


1.55 


1.13 


.90 


11/ .30 






1989/90 


1.50 


1.06 


.85 








Soybeans 9/ 
1933/84 




5.02 


S/bu. 








1984/85 




5.02 










1985/86 




5.02 










1986/87 5/ 




4.77 










1987/88 




4.77 










1988/69 




4.77 










1989/90 10/ 






Cts./lb. 








upland cotton 














1933/84 


76.0 


55.00 




12.10 


25.00 


85 


1984/85 


81.0 


55.00 




13.60 






1985/86 


81.0 


57.30 




23.70 


30.00 




1986/87 5/ 


81.0 


55.00 


11/44.00 


26.00 






1937/88 


79.^ 


52.25 


12/ 


17.3 






1988/39 


75.9 


51.30 




16.00 






1939/90 


73.4 


50.00 











Ease 


Program 


Partici- 


acres 1/ 


2/ 


pat ion 
rate 3/ 


"hu. 




Percent 


acret 




of base 


90.2 


15/5/10-30 


78/78/51 


94.0 


20/10/10-20 


60/60/20 


94.0 


20/10/0 
22.5/2.5/5-10 


73 


k.o 


35/85/21 


#.6 


27.5/0/0 


37 


14.8 


27.5/0/0 


S3 




10/0/0 


77 


3.95 


15/5/10-30 


98/98/87 


4.16 


25/0/0 
20/15/0 


85 


4.23 


90 


4.20 


35/0/0 


95 


4.18 


35/0/0 


95 


4-20 


25/0/0 


92 


^.10 


25/0/0 


94 


82.6 


10/10/10-30 


71/71/60 


80.3 


10/0/0 


54 


84.2 


10/0/0 


69 


81.7 


17.5/2.5/0 


86 


81.5 


20/15/0 


90 


82.9 


2D/10/0; 0/92 


90 




10/0/0; 0/92 




17.6 


8/ [same] 


72/72/53 


18.4 




42 


19.3 




55 


19.0 




75 


17.4 




83/42 


16.8 




81 


10.2 


8/ [same] 


55/55/0 


11.6 




44 


13.3 




51^ 


12.4 




72 


12.5 




84 


12.5 




78 


fO.1 


3/ [same] 


20/20/0 


9.8 




K 


9.4 




14 


9.2 




37 


8.4 




45 


7.9 


5/0/0; 0/92 


30 



5/0/0; 0/92 



1/ Includes planted area plus acres considered planted <ARP, PLO, 0-92 etc). 
T^lt ii^ZlA^fl *!£??[? participating in Acreage Reduction Progr»ms/Paid Land Diversion/PU wert required to devote to conserving 



15.2 


20/5/10-30 


15.6 


25/0/0 


15.9 


20/10/0 


15.6 


25/0/0 


U.7 


25/0/0 


14.5 


12.5/0/0 




25/0/0 


Net of CRP. Revfsed A| 


srfl 1989. 2> 



93/93/77 

82/0/0 
93 
92 
88 



2/ Percentage of 



uses to receive program benefits. In addition to tht percefilages shown for 1983/84, farmers had the option of submfttfng bids to 
ret T re thai r entire bate acreages. 3/ Percentage of base acres enrolled in Acreage Reduction Programs/Paid Land Oivenf on/PU. 
*i Sr'^*"^!*'' program yield, except 1986/67 wheat, which It doUart per bushtl. 1933 I 1984 PU rates aPPlv only to the 10-30 and 
10-20 portfoos, respectively. 5/ Rates for pay ' ' ^ ... - f 1 . 




Information contact: James tole (202) 786-1840. 
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Table 23.-Fruit 



1977 197S 1979 19B0 19fll 1982 19S3 1?S^ 1985 1986 1987 1988 F 



^^pfSJ^flfin (1 000 ton) U.255 13,329 16, 4W 15,105 12,057 13,608 10,792 10,525 11,051 11,968 12,728 13,113 

pJ?^^p\Tl coAsuSUrClbs.) 2/ 115.1 107.S '108.4 'l12.6 'm.4 109.3 119.9 102.9 109.1 118.0 1U.9 

*'^iduSi^ CI 000 tons) 1Z.274 12,^^60 13,689 15,153 12,961 U,Z17 13,707 13,796 13,680 13,^08 15,454 15,259 

?lrfJ^\Ti cin^umpt?^Lbs.) 2/ 84.5 ' 83.0 85.7 87,3 B8.0 89.0 88.9 93.7 92.3 95.7 101.9 

1988 1989 

jLne July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr Hay 

"jSJ^raE^f;'"^''"" !HJ ^:" "^" "^" "^" ^5:^^ ":" ":™ lo:?S ]S:?I 'J:?^ i?:JJ 

SSr&^$i./ td tU t:^ ^:l' ?:t? l^ S:?? S:?3 ?:^i !:£ S:f. ?:^f 

^^F^es^ JSolS^ (qiU, Lbs ) ^48.1 95.0 5.1 1,857.7 4,601.8 3,904.3 3,265.8 2,659.6 2,09^.6 1,5«*; ^-^Vl H^9 

FrIJh pEarsciT IbT) fif - 117.6 W.O 425.7 368.3 295.5 234.6 162.9 115.1 57.7 26.6 

FroJen^ruits CmiL lbs.) 657.3 864.0 981.4 997.5 1,116.0 1,011.8 937.3 834.5 759.3 671.4 601.7 575.9 

^;SI« <mfL^bs.) 1,154.7 1,001.8 862.5 693.1 639.7 587.7 721.6 980.9 1,151.1 1,066.8 1,204.2 1,323.6 

1/ Crop year beginning wfth year indlctted. Z/ Per cspka consuiption for total U.S. popylfltion, IncluJtng military consuiptfon of both 

fresh and processed fruit in fresh weight equivalent. 3/ Calendar year. 4/ Red deLicious, Washington, extr* fancy, carton tray pack, 

125's. 5/ O'Anjou, Washington, standard bo* wrapped, U.S. no. 1, 135'5. 6/ U.S. equivalent on-tree returns, 
f ■ forecast. -- = rtot available. 

Information contflct: Ben Hijorfg (202) 786-1885. 



Table 24,— Vegetables. 



Calendar year 

1979 1980 1981 1982 1933 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 

^otat vegetables CI, 000 cut) 1/413,925 381,370 379,121 431,515 403,320 457,392 453,769 445,436 i*^.]^! Ml'W 

Fresh !l,000 cut) 1/ 2/ 190 859 190,228 194,694 207 924 197 919 217,132 217,932 216,267 ^, 21?,689 ^25,784 
Processed Ctons) 3/ 11,153 300 9,557 100 9,221 460 11,179,590 10,270,050 12,513,020 11,791,860 11,616,560 12,222,620 11,347,370 

HLJShrooms (1.000 lbs,) 470,069 469,576 517,146 490,826 561,531 595,681 567,956 614,393 631,690 - 

Potatoes CliioO cwt) 342 447 302,857 338,591 355,131 333,911 362,612 407,109 361,511 385,462 349,973 

Sweetpotatoes (1,000 ckt) 13,370 10,953 12,799 14,833 12,083 12,986 14,853 12,674 12,064 U832 

Dry edible b«ans (1,000 Ckt) 20,552 26,729 32,751 25,563 15,520 21,070 22,175 22,886 25,909 19,230 

1988 1969 

May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Msr Apr May 

^^F^^C1,0OO cwt) 4/ 26,488 36,998 21,631 21,791 15,215 16,475 20,999 16,535 18,041 18,754 24,944 20,887 27,972 

Potatoes <1,OO0 cut) 12 356 12 791 7 461 10,014 9,963 9,958 15,948 11,092 11,137 10,497 14,733 13,005 12,005 

Skeetpotatoes CI, 000 cut) 174 127 91 212 262 305 876 460 246 278 441 229 170 

1/ 1983 data art not Conparable uith 1984 £ 1935. 2/ Estimate reinstated for asparngys uith the 1984 cropj all other years also Include 
broccoli, C«rrot«, CiuLHlouer, Celery, sweet Corn, lettuce, horeydews, onions, t tomatoes. 3/ Ettimates reinstated for cuci^icrs uith the 

1984 Crcp; aU other ye*rs also include snap beanS, »ueet Corn, green peas. £ tomatoes. 4/ Includes snap beans, broccoli. Cabbage, Ctrrott, 
cauliflower. Celery, sweet corn, cuci^icrE, eggplant, lettuce, onions, bell peppers, squash, tomatoes, cantaloupes, hooeydeus, £ 
uatermelons, *' ■ not avaUabLe. 

Information cootacts: Shannon Karan or Cathy Greeoe C202) 786-1554. 



Table 25.— Other Commodities 



Annual 1968 1989^ 

1964 1985 1986 1987 1988 J an -Mar Apr- June July- Sept Oct -Dec Jan-Mar 

^TSduction 1/ 5,890 5,969 6,257 7,309 7,069 2,082 ^772 642 3,573 1,g5 

Dehveries 1/ 8 454 8,035 7,786 8,167 8,168 1,951 1,983 2,147 2, 07 1,902 

Stocks, ending 1/ 3)005 3;i26 3,225 3,195 3,117 3,567 2,467 1,316 3,134 3,413 

Coffee 

^TY!'(ctr/tb.r'" 142.95 137.46 185,18 109.14 115.59 121.98 121.44 114.20 120.75 126.67 

'■^fv: VmT. ^?) 2/ 2,411 2,550 2,596 2,638 2,072 564 422 594 472 536 

Annual 1968 1989 

1986 1987 1988 Mar " Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Kar 
Tobacco 

Prices at auctions 3/ . . , ., 

Flue-Cured (i/tbj 1.52 1-59 1.61 -- 1.71 1.61 -^ -- " 

Burley (i/Lb.) 1,57 1.56 1.62 -- NQ 1.63 1.62 1-60 1.54 

Domestic consurption 4/ , .. ^ ^^ ^^ r- , 

Cigarettes (biUl 564.0 577.0 543.3 55,3 46.9 56,3 39,5 46,9 41,9 51.7 

Large cfgars (mil,) 3,090 2,760 2,541 223,9 217.4 209,7 203.3 169,3 171.4 217.6 

1/ 1,000 short tons, raw value. Quarterly data shown at end of each quarter. 2/ Net imports of green i processed 
coffee, 3/ Crop year July-JiMW for ftue-cured, Oct. -Sept. for burley, 4/ Taxable removals. P - preliminary. 
" = not available. NQ = no quote. 

Information contacts: sugar, Peter BuzzarwU (202) 786-1888, coffee, Fred Gray (202) 766^1888, tobacco, Verner Grise (202) 
766-1890. 
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Table 26.— World Supply & Utilization of Major Crops, Livestock. & Products, 



1983/8Ji 



198Ji/85 



1985/86 



1986/37 



1987/88 



1988/89 P 1989/90 F 



Wheat 
Area (hectares) 
Production (fT*etric tcwns) 
Exports ^metric tons) 1/ 
CcMHSurption C«ietric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks <«ietric tons) 3/ 

Coarse grains 
Area (hectares) 
Prockictfon (rnetrfc tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 

Consurption (metric tonslL^/ 

Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

ftice, milled 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 4/ 
Consuftption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Total grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 
Consuftption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Of Iseeds 

Crush (metric tons) 
Production (ntetric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 

Heals 

Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Oils 

Production («ietric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Cotton 
Area (hectares) 
Production (bales) 
Exports (bales) 
ConSLinption (bales) 
Ending stocks (bales) 



Red meat 
Production (metric tons) 
Consurption («»etric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 

Poultry 
Production (rnetric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 

Dairv 
Milk production (metric tons) 



228.8 
A89.3 
102.0 
474.1 
145.2 



335.1 
687.6 
93.4 
758.^ 
110.7 



144.2 
307.9 

12.6 
304.5 

46.6 



708.1 
1,484.8 

208.0 
1,537.4 

302.5 



135.8 

165.0 

33.0 

15.7 



92.5 

29.7 



42.1 
13.7 



31.0 

65.6 
19.2 
68.3 

24.0 

1983 



97.5 

95.8 
5.9 



24.4 

24.3 

1.3 



413. 



231.0 
511.9 
107.0 
493.0 
164.0 



334.7 
815.8 

100.4 
782.6 
143.9 



144-3 
318-8 

11.4 

310.6 

54.9 



710.0 
U646.5 

218.8 
1,586.2 

362.8 



150.7 

191.1 

33.1 

21.1 



101.8 
32.3 



46.2 
15.6 



33.9 
88.2 

20.2 
70.0 
42.4 

1984 



99.6 

97.6 

5.9 



25.2 

24.8 
1.3 



413.5 



229.3 

500J 

85.0 

496.2 

167.9 



341.2 

843.3 

83.2 

779,^1- 
208.1 



144.9 
320.0 

12.6 
319.7 

54.0 



715.4 
1,663.4 

180-8 

1,595.0 

430.0 



155.1 

196.1 

34.5 

26.8 



105.0 
34.4 



49.3 
16.4 



31.9 
79.6 
20.2 
75.8 

47.2 

1985 



Hi Uion units 

228.1 

530.7 

90.7 

522.4 

176-1 



336.8 
835-2 

84.1 
809.5- 
233.8 



145.1 
318.3 

12.8 
323.1 

49.2 



710.0 
'1,684.2 

187.6 
1,655.0 

459.1 



161-3 

194.2 

37.7 

23.5 



110.3 
36.7 



50.3 
16.9 



29.9 

70.4 
26.0 
82.5 

34.5 

1986 



219.9 

501.8 
105.5 
531.6 
146.3 



323.6 

792.1 

83-1 

-812.8- 

213.1 



141-0 
312-6^ 
11. ff 
320.5 

41.4 



684.5 

1,606.5 

200-4 

1,664.9 

400.8 



166.9 

208.0 

39.5 

23.9 



114-2 
36-3 



52.7 

17.5 



31.1 
80.8 
23.2 

84.0 
30.9 

1987 



217.9 

500.2 

98.8 

530.0 

116-5 



327.2 

728.2 
97.0 

799.7^- 
141.6 



143.8 
324.4 

13.4 
322.8 

42.9 



688.9 
1,552.8 

209.2 

1,652.5 

301.0 



165.6 

199.1 
32.3 
19.0 



112.1 
36.8 



52.9 
17.3 



34.0 
84.0 
24.7 
53.6 

31.7 

1988 



103.5 

101.5 

6.2 



26.2 
26.0 

1.2 



419.1 



106.4 

105.3 

6.6 



27.4 
27.0 

1.3 



427.0 



108.8 

107.1 

6.6 



29.2 
28.8 

1-5 



427.0 



109.9 

108.6 

6,7 



30.1 
29.7 

1.5 



430.5 



227-5 

533.4 

99.0 

538.1 
111.8 




328.2 

12.7 
328.7 

42.4 



227.5 

1,671.0 
206.6 

1,683.8 
288.2 



172.6 

215.4 

34.7 

21.2 



117.5 
38,8 



55.5 
18.2 



80.8 
24.8 
84.8 
27.7 

1989 F 



110.6 

109,2 

6,9 



31.3 

30.8 
1.6 



433.9 



1/ Excludes intra 'EC trade. 2/ Where stocks data not available < excluding USSR), consumption includes stock changes. 
3/ Stocks data are based on differing marketing years 4 do not represent levels at a given date. Data not Svailabie for all 
countries; includes estimated change in USSR grain stocks but not absolute level. 4/ Calendar year data. 1984 data 
correspond with 1983/84, etc. P = preliminar/. F = forecast. 



Information contacts: 
(202) 786M769- 



Fredenc Surls (202) 786-1824; red meat & poultry, Linda Bailey (202) 786-1286; dairy, Sara Short 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade 



Table 27.— Prices of Principal U.S. AgricuHural Trade Products. 



AnnaaL 1988 1989 

1986 1987 1988 Hay Dec Jan Feb Har Apr Hay 

Export commodities , **-**« 

Cheat, f.o.b. vessel, GuLf ports (S/bu.) 3.19 3.11 3.97 3.54 4.55 4.75 4.70 4.88 4.79 4.82 

Corn, f.o.b. vessel GuLf ports (S/bu.) 2.27 1.95 2.73 2.28 3.00 3.03 3.00 3.03 2.95 3.02 

Grain sorghui, f^o.b. vessel, ^ ^^ 

Gulf ports (i/bu.) 2.16 1.88 2.52 2.12 2.79 2.81 2.81 2.83 2.76 2.84 

Soybeans, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports (S/bu.) 5.45 5.55 7.81 7.38 8.07 8.09 7.89 8.05 7.61 7.61 

Soybean oiU Decatur (cts./Lb.) 16.36 15.85 23.52 23.39 21.75 20.98 21.02 22.02 21.88 22.23 

Soybean meal, Decatyr (S/ton) 157.62 175.57 234.75 224.40 246.48 248.76 234.18 235.70 220.90 215.09 

Cotton, 8-marfcet avg. spot (cts./lb.) 53.47 64.35 57.25 61 _55 54.85 55.67 55.39 57.60 61.43 63.70 

Tobacco, avB, price at auction (cts./Lb.) 153.96 144_32 147.93 141.34 161.00 162.27 159.74 159.74 160.43 160.43 

Rfce, f.o.b. miU, Houston (S/cwt) 14.60 13.15 19.60 21.20 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 

Inedible taLLpw, Chicago (cts./tb. ) 9.03 13.79 16.64 16.17 16_33 14.90 16.00 14.86 14.60 14.70 
Irrport conmodities 

Coffee, N.V. spot Cs/lb.) 2.01 1.09 1.21 1.22 1.31 1.46 1.31 1.28 1.33 1.36 

Rubber^ N.V. spot (cts./lb.) 42.87 50_65 59.20 58.62 54.13 55.95 59.34 56.69 55.23 52.07 

Cocoa Mans, N-T. (S/Lb.) .88 .87 .69 .74 .66 .64 .68 .64 .58 .54 

Information contact: Kary Teymourian (202) 786-1820. 











3 — — 

1988 




^ -^ 






1989 








July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 
1980= 


Jan P 
=100 


Feb P 


War P 


Apr P 


Hay P 


June P 


Total U.S. trade 2/ 


108.4 


110.5 


110.5 


107.6 


103.5 


103.3 


106.9 


107.9 


109.2 


109.5 


114.0 


115.5 


Agricultural trade 


























U.S. markets 


105.5 


106.1 


107.4 


104.8 


101.9 


101.5 


103.2 


103.4 


103.5 


102.9 


104.6 


105.8 


U.S. coirpetitors 
Wheat 

U.S. markets 


126.6 


128.1 


128.1 


126.3 


123.8 


123.0 


123.8 


124.6 


121.5 


118.5 


117.5 


118.1 


115.5 


115.7 


118.8 


116.5 


114.6 


114.6 


117.1 


116.9 


113.8 


110.7 


109.7 


109.3 


U.S. competitors 


119.7 


120.7 


119.7 


116.6 


114.2 


112-6 


113.3 


113.9 


115.4 


115.3 


117.6 


118.9 


Soybeans 
U.S. markets 


103.3 


104.5 


104.5 


101.9 


98.1 


97.9 


1O0.6 


101.1 


102.0 


102.1 


105.1 


107.2 


U.S. cofrpetitors 


186.3 


185.9 


174.7 


169.2 


167.5 


164.7 


162.6 


161.3 


153.8 


139.9 


129.6 


128.0 


Corn 


























U.S. narkets 


93.4 


93.6 


94.1 


91.4 


88.2 


87.6 


89.0 


89.1 


89.6 


89.3 


90.9 


93.1 


U.S. conpetitors 


170.7 


171.6 


164.8 


159.3 


155.0 


153-6 


156.8 


157.8 


158.2 


158.3 


161.4 


163.3 


Cotton 


























U.S. markets 


101.3 


101.8 


102.1 


100.0 


96.9 


96.4 


97.9 


97.9 


98.4 


98.3 


99.8 


100.9 


U.S. cofrpetitors 


100.7 


99.5 


101.8 


99.1 


97.1 


95.8 


95.2 


94.2 


95.2 


93.0 


91.9 


96.4 



1/ Real indexes adjust nominal exchange rates for differences in rates of inflation, to avoid the distortion caused by 
high- inflation countries. A higher value means the dollar has appreciated. See the October 1988 issue of Agricultural 
Outlook for a discussion of the calculations and the weights used. 2/ Federal Reserve Board Index of trade- weigh ted value of 
the U.S. dollar against 10 major currencies. Weights are based on relative irrportance in world financial markets. 
P - preliminary. 

Information contact: Tim Baxter, David Stallings (202) 786*1706. 

Table 29.— Trade Balance 



11- & 








Fiscal year 


1/ 








Apr 


1981 


1982 


""l983 " 


19S4 


1985 
S mi 


1986 
11 ion 


1987 


1988 


1989 F 


1989 


43,780 
185,423 
229,203 


39,097 

176,308 
215,405 


34,769 
159,373 

194,142 


38,027 
170,014 
208,041 


31,201 
179,236 
210,437 


26,309 
176,628 

202,937 


27,876 

202,911 
230,787 


35,334 

259,013 
294,347 


39,000 


3,433 
27,566 
30,999 


17,218 
237,469 
254,687 


15,485 
233,349 

248,834 


16,373 

230,527 
246,900 


18,916 
297,736 
316,652 


19,740 
313,722 
333,462 


20,875 
342,855 
363,730 


20,650 
367,374 

388,024 


21,011 
409,141 
430,152 


21,000 


1,833 
36,391 

38,224 


26,562 
-52,046 

-25,484 


23,612 

-57,041 
-33,429 


18,396 
-71,154 
-52,758 


19,111 
-127,722 

-108,611 


11,461 
-134,486 
-123,025 


5,434 
-166,227 

-160,793 


7,226 

-164,463 
-157,237 


14,323 

-150,128 
-135,805 


18,000 


1,600 
-8,825 
-7,225 



Exports 
Agricultural 
Nonagri cultural 
Total 2/ 
Imports 
Agricultural 
Nonagri cultural 
Total 3/ 
Trade balance 
Agrici^ltural 
Nonagri cultural 
Total 

1/ Fiscal years begin October 1 & end Septenter 30. Fiscal year 1988 began Oct. 1, 1987 i ended Sept. 30, 1988. 
2/ Domestic exports Tncluding Department of Defense shipments (f.A.S. value). 3/ Imports for consijiption (customs value). 
F = forecast. -- = not available. 

Information contact: Stephen ttacOonalci (202) 7B6-1j622. 
Ae, Agricuftural Outlook 



Table 30.— U.S. Agricultural Exports & Imports 



EXPORTS 

Anfmals, live Cno.) 1/ 

Heats & preps., «cl. poultry 

Dairy prcxivjcts (mt) 

Poultry meats tmt) 

Fats, 01 Ls, & greases (rnt) 

Xid^s ft skins incl. furskins 

Cattle hides, whole Cno.) ^/ 

Mink pelts (rw.) 1/ 

Grains ft feeds (mt) 
Wheat Cmt) 
Uheat flour Cat) 

Rice CmtJ 

Feed grains, incL products 
Feeds £ fodders Cmt) 
Other grain products (mt) 

Fruits^ nuts, and preps. Cmt) 
Fruit jUTces incl . 
froi. (1,000 hectoliters) 1/ 
Vegetables £ preps, (mt) 



Tobacco, urmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton excL. linters tmt) 
Seeds (mt) 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds ft products (mt) 

Oilseeds (mt) 
Soybeans Cmt) 

Protein meal (mt) 

Vegetable oils (mt) 
Essential oi Is <mt) 
Other 

Total 

IMPORTS 

Anirtals, live (no.) 1/ 

Me»ts ft preps,, excl. poultry Cmt) 

Beef ft veal (mt) 

Pork (mt) 
0»fry products (mt) 
Poultry ft products 1/ 
Fats, oilSj ft greases (mt) 
Hides ft skins, incl. furskins 1/ 
Uool, LTflunufACturcd (mt) 

Grains ft feeds Cmt) 
Fruits, nuts, ft preps., 
ewU Juices Cmt) 

Bananas ft plantains Cmt) 
Fniit Juices (1,000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Vegetables ft preps. (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, (jTmarxjfflCtured (mt) 
Seeds twt) 

Nursery stock ft cut flowers 1/ 
Sugar, cane or beet Cmt) 

OUieeds ft products (mt) 
Oilseeds (mt) 
Protein meal (mt) 
Vegetable oils Cmt) 

leverages excl. fruit 

juices (1,000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices (mt) 

Coffee. Incl. products Cmt) 

Cocoa oeans ft products (mt) 

Rubber ft «Uied guns Cntt) 
Other 

Total 





Fiscat 


. year* 




Apr 




Fiscal 


year* 




Apr 


1986 


1967 


1988 
1,00C 


1989 F 
1 unfts 


1989 


1986"* 


"""1987" 
% 


1988 
million 


1989 F 


1989 


570 


275 


1.082 




64 


344 


331 


452 




20 


Cmt) 451 


548 
445 


631 


2/600 


72 


1,012 


1,300 


1,797 


-- 


207 


480 


388 




56 


431 


491 


536 


500 


34 


265 


376 


390 


400 


41 


282 


406 


424 




43 


1,355 


1,220 


1,362 


3/1,400 


121 


477 


417 


545 


-- 


45 


-- 


-* 


*- 


-- 




1,440 


1,666 


1,833 


-- 


144 


25,596 


24.333 


23,282 


-- 


2,321 


1 131 


1 254 


1,457 


-- 


116 


2,697 


2,760 


2,455 


-- 


336 


65 


103 


38 


-- 


10 


74,358 


90,211 


108,905 


_- 


9,973 


9,472 


9,059 


12,561 


4/16,300 
5/6,200 


1,463 


25,501 


28,204 


40,501 


37,000 


3,154 


3,260 


2,877 


4,467 


515 


1,094 


1,305 


1,046 


1,300 

— ?4ar- 


128 


'203 


207 


171 


-- 


27 


2,382 


— ?745<|r d, 1 f J 


2V 


648 


551 


731 


8GD 


66 


(mt) 36,236 


47,606 


53,308 


62,500 


5,571 


3,817 


3,752 


5,209 


7,500 


684 


8,392 


10,113 


11,233 6/11,000 


847 


1,286 


1,455 


1,719 




139 


1,015 


755 


908 


-- 


99 


332 


285 


161 


-- 


44 


2.003 


2,146 


2,409 


-V 


243 


1,766 


2,050 


2.368 


-- 


192 


3,652 


4,364 


5,497 




416 


148 


165 


252 


_^ 


24 


1,442 


1,629 


i;826 


-- 


241 


997 


1,176 


1,232 


-- 


143 


22A 


224 


229 


200 


20 


1,318 


1,203 


1,296 


1,300 


121 


482 


1,306 


1,338 


1,400 


137 


678 


1,419 


2,136 


2,000 


165 


269 


305 


286 


-* 


29 


367 


371 


415 


400 


33 


375 


5S2 


318 


-- 


28 


75 


113 


98 


-- 


10 


27.583 


29,725 


29,471 


^,_ 


1,664 


6,271 


6,308 


7,700 


6,600 


568 


20,684 


21,905 


21,366 




1,193 


4,394 


4 423 


5,238 


-- 


346 


20.139 


21,394 


20 908 


15,400 


1,111 


4,174 


4,205 


5,008 


4,300 


314 


5,614 


6.736 


6,406 


4,500 


563 


1,132 


1,347 


1,502 


1,300 


156 


1^284 


1,035 


1,699 


-_,- 


108 


746 


'538 


961 


-i- 


64 


7 


8 


9 


'-- 


1 


105 


111 


120 


-- 


18 


568 


565 


668 


-- 


57 


1,126 


1,273 


1,495 


-- 


181 



109,662 129,290 148,280 I4^,5b0 12,663 26,309 27,876 35,3S4 39,000 3,433 



1,885 


1,994 


2,238 


-^ 


225 


637 


610 


729 


700 


69 


1,139 


1,232 


1,280 


■J- 


91 


2,248 


2,797 


2,788 




195 


693 


778 


779 


725 


54 


1 252 


l;?2l 


1,681 


1,600 


124 


406 


462 


456 


410 


32 


900 


1 001 


900 


61 


400 


461 


337 


355 


22 


736 


'849 


881 


800 


54 




-- 








101 


112 


97 




10 


22 


21 


20 


- i 


1 


17 


18 


19 


-- 


1 








*. 




200 


304 


247 


-- 


17 


53 


60 


56 




8 


160 


201 


292 


-- 


^2 


2,311 


2,316 


3,050 


3,300 


269 


668 


727 


868 


1,000 


96 


4,637 


4.840 


4,797 


4,795 


543 


1,976 


2,179 


2,169 


.* 


232 


3,042 


3J06 


3,030 


2,950 


226 


740 


817 


820 


800 


62 


31.539 


34.059 


26,754 


27,000 


2,343 


698 


728 


767 




64 


2,199 


2,446 


2,521 


2,550 


299 


1,560 


1,509 


1,593 


1,700 


200 


208 


225 


217 


200 


19 


606 


634 


611 


500 


54 


41 


38 


36 




1 


14 


7 


9 




1 


89 


133 


143 


170 


36 


111 


156 


153 


200 


28 


-- 










353 


;69 


419 




35 


1,905 


1,492 


1,069 


-- 


84 


654 


497 


368 


-' 


30 


1,506 


1,572 


1,772 


1,865 


89 


639 


579 


838 


900 


45 


197 


165 


208 




16 


69 


56 


71 




7 


136 


245 


253 


-- 


31 


15 


30 


42 


__ 


5 


1,173 


1,162 


1,311 


-- 


42 


555 


493 


725 


-- 


33 


15,438 


15,547 


15,583 


__ 


1,034 


1,848 


1,923 


2,006 




139 


1,940 


1,915 


1,842 


-- 


161 


6,099 


4,868 


4 274 


__ 


332 


1,223 


1,206 


1,050 


1,000 


39 


4,400 


3,233 


2 600 


2,600 


202 


507 


503 


562 


530 


53 


1,169 


1,087 


1,164 


1,000 


90 


801 


824 


846 


875 


76 


615 


714 


949 


1,000 


89 


-- 


-- 


-- 


-- 


*- 


885 


868 


931 




10O 



•Fiscal years begin Oct. 1 ft end Sept. 3Q. Fiscal year 1988 began Oct. 1, 1967 ft ended Sept. 30, 1988. 1/ wot incl 
total volijne. 2/ forecasts for footnoted items 2/-6/ are based on slightly different groups of cormadUies. Fiscal 1 
of categories used in the 1969 forecasts were 2/ 561,000 m. tons. 3/ 1.347 million dollars 4/ 12,743 million. 5/ 4, 
I.e. includes flour. 6/ 11.095 million m. tons. F = forecast. -- - not available. 



20,875 20,650 21,011 21,000 1,833 

1/ Not included in 
Fiscal 1988 exports 
' ' ' 638 million. 



information contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 786*1822. 
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Table 31. —U.S. Agricultural Exports by Region 



Region & country 



Western Europe 
European ComnunitY (EC-IE) 
BelgiLin-Luxentiourg 
France 
Gerrnany, Fed, Rep. 

Italy 

Netherlands 
United Kingdom 
Portugal 

Spain, fncl. Cafxary Islands 
Other Western Europe 
Suf tzerland 

Eastern Europe 
German Dem. Rep. 
Poland 
Yugoslavia 
Romania 

USSR 

Asia 
West Asia (Mideast) 

Turkey 

Iraq 

Israel 

Saudi Arabia 
South Asia 

Bangladesh 

India 

Pakistan 
China 
Japan 
Southeast Asia 

Indonesia 

Ph i I i ppi nes 
Other East As^a 

Taiwan 

ICorea, Rep. 

Hong ICong 

Africa 
worth Africa 
Morocco 
Algeria 

Sub-Sahara 
Nigeria 
Rep. S. Africa 

Latin America & Caribbean 
Braz; I 

Caribbean Islands 
Central America 
Colonbia 
Mexico 
Peru 
Venezuela 

Canada 

Oceani a 
Total 

Developed countries 

Less developed countries 

Centrally planned countries 



1986 



6,848 

361 
431 

1,001 
693 

2,042 
628 
308 
725 
415 
128 

447 
52 

42 
134 
112 

1,105 

10,494 

1,243 

111 

535 

255 

335 

517 

94 

90 

285 

83 

5,139 

724 

172 

269 

2,788 

1,109 

1,277 

400 

2,134 
1.401 
159 
329 
875 
733 
158 
70 

3,598 

445 
752 
334 

137 

1,114 

108 

493 

1,466 

216 
26,309 

13,954 

10,719 

1,636 



Fiscal year* 
1987 1988 

t mi I Lion 



7,219 
6,787 

425 
495 

1,266 
733 

1,954 
666 
271 
658 
452 
145 

453 
66 
65 

131 
115 

659 

11,990 

1,664 

117 

528 

244 

489 

345 

111 

93 

98 

235 

5,554 

708 

152 

259 

3,485 

1,354 

1,693 

436 

1,784 
1,279 

196 
244 
761 
505 
67 
49 

3,765 

418 
829 
377 

115 

1,215 

140 

459 



230 
27,876 

15,031 

11,498 

1,547 



8,029 
7,513 

429 
565 

1,306 
715 

2,087 
819 
540 
848 
516 
191 

559 
67 

167 

104 

95 

1,934 

15,928 

1,903 

120 

735 

354 

464 

805 

107 

354 

276 

613 

7,274 

1,015 

238 

345 

4,318 

1,577 

2,250 

488 

2,272 

1,659 
193 
537 

786 

613 

44 

85 

4,401 
176 
867 
413 
178 

1,726 
174 
597 



1989 F 



7,400 
6,900 



1,776 1,973 



258 
35,334 

17,883 

14,346 

3,106 



500 



400 



3,400 

18,400 
2,100 

900 

400 



500 
1,400 
7,900 



400 
4,700 
1,600 
2,500 

600 

2,400 
1,800 

700 
900 
600 



4,800 
100 



2,100 

600 

2,000 

200 
39,000 

17,900 

15,900 

5,200 



Apr 
1989 



497 

464 
28 
32 

88 
40 
148 
40 
27 
44 
53 
16 

62 

12 
6 
2 
8 

449 

1,607 

161 

8 

66 

26 

2B 

102 

42 

8 

43 

98 

739 

70' 

14 

24 

437 

141 

246 

51 

149 

126 

2 

53 

64 

23 

1 

2 



Change from year* earlier 
1986 1987 1988 1989 F 
Percent 



195 

22 
3,433 

1,476 

1,347 

610 



-5 

-4 

-23 

9 

11 

2 

6 



-39 

-13 

-19 

-45 

-16 

-36 

-66 

-2 

27 

-56 

-12 

-14 
-13 
-10 
-15 
-12 
-14 
-54 
-30 

25 
-65 

-9 
-14 
-16 

-6 
-11 
-17 

-9 
1 

-16 

16 

2 

50 

14 

-44 

-57 

-63 



449 


-21 


5 


-20 


91 


-2 


42 


-7 


15 


-42 


234 


-29 


1 


2 


43 


-32 



'15 

6 

-16 

-8 

-15 
-50 



5 

1^ 

15 
26^ 

6 
-4 

6 

-12 

-9 

4 
13 

1 
27 
50 
-2 

3 

-40 

14 

34 

5 

58 

-4 

46 

-33 

18 

3 

-66 

183 

8 

-2 

-12 

-4 

25 

22 

33 

9 

-16 
-9 
23 

-26 

-13 
-31 
-58 

-30 

5 
-6 

]l 

-16 

9 

30 

-7 

21 

6 
6 

8 

7 
-18 



*Fi$cal years begin Oct. 1 L end Sept. 30. Fiscal year 
-- = not avai lable. 
Note: Adjusted for transshipments through Canada, 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 766-1822. 



1988 began Oct. 1, 1967 & ended Sept- 30, 



11 

11 

1 
14 

3 
-3 

7 
23 
25 
29 
20 
32 

25 


165 
-21 
-19 

193 

33 

14 
3 
39 
37 
-5 

153 
-3 

281 

181 

161 
31 
43 
56 
33 
24 
16 
33 
12 

27 

30 

-2 

120 

3 

21 
-55 

74 

17 
-58 

5 

10 
55 
42 
24 
30 

11 

3 
27 

19 

25 

131 

1988. 



-7 
-8 



-33 



79 

16 
11 

29 

-13 



67 

153 
8 



33 
9 


^1 
20 

6 

3"o 

15 





9 

-50 



24 



b 

10 
Oi 
11 
68 
F = forecast. 



Apr 
1989 



-22 

-22 

2 

-6 

-4 
-61 
-11 
-35 

63 
-37 
-27 

15 

-25 

2,654 
-79 
-95 
-22 

47 

22 

15 

-35 

12 

-6 

22 

206 

1,604 

-30 

124 

35 

20 

-17 

-33 

-2 

19 

14 

21 

24 

-30 
-19 
-92 

-7 

4 

-60 

12 
-30 



Agricultural Outlook 



Farm Income 



Table 32.— Farm Income Stoti 


sties 




























1981 ^ 


1982 


1983 


Calendar 
1964 


year 
1985 








1^ 




1979 ■ 


19S0 


1966 


1987 


1988 F 


?S9 F 
















s bill 


ion 












1. 


Farm receipts 
Crops (Incl. net CCC loans) 
Livestock 
Farm rttlattd U 


133. d 

62.3 

69.2 

2.2 


142.0 

71.7 

68.0 

2.3 


U4.1 

72.5 

69.2 

2.5 


147.1 
72.3 

70.3 
4.5 


141.1 

67.1 

69.4 

4.5 


146.8 

69.5 

73.0 

4.4 


149.1 

74.2 

69.8 

5.0 


140.2 

63.6 

71.5 

5.1 


143.7 

61.9 

76,2 

5.6 


157 

72 

78 

6 


161 

72 

79 

5 


to 170 
to 76 
to 82 
to 7 


2. 


Direct Government paynientS 
Cash payments 
Value of PlK conmodities 


1.4 
1.4 
0.0 


1.3 
1.3 

0.0 


1.9 
1.9 
0.0 


3.5 
3.5 

0.0 


9.3 

4.1 
5.2 


8.4 
4.0 
4.5 


7.7 

7.6 
0.1 


11.8 
8.1 
3.7 


16.8 

6.7 

10.1 


14 
8 
7 


10 
7 
1 


to 12 
to 11 
to 2 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


Total gross farm income (4*^+6) 2f 
Grosi^cash income (1+21 
NorfnorwV inco»ne 3/ 
value of inventory char>ge 


150.7 149.3 166.4 

n35T1 I43T3 — 146.0 

10.6 12.3 13. S 
5.0 -6.3 6.5 


163.5 

ISO. 6 

14.3 

-1.4 


153.1. 174.9 

150.4 155.2 

13.5 13.4 

-10.9 6.3 


_166.1 . 

156.7 

11.8 

-2.4 


159.8^ _ 
152.0 

10.6 

-2.8 


169.8 

160.S 

10.0 

-.6 


177 

170 

11 

-4 


185 

168 

8 

4 


to 190 
to 173 
to 10 
to 7 


7. 

8. 


Cash expenses 4/ 
Total expenses 


101.7 
123.3 


109.1 
133.1 


113.2 
139.4 


112.8 
140.0 


113.5 

140.4 


116.6 
142_7 


110.2 
134.0 


100.6 
122.3 


103.3 
123.5 


113 
133 


115 
136 


to 119 
to 140 


9. 
10. 


Net cash Income <4-7> 

Net farm income <3-a] 

Donated <1982S) 


33.4 

27.4 
34.9 


34.2 
16.1 
la.fl 


32.8 
26.9 
26.6 


37.8 
23.5 

23.5 


36.9 

12.7 
12.2 


38.7 
32.3 

30.0 


46.6 
32.2 

28.9 


51.4 
37.4 
32.8 


57.1 
46.3 

39.5 


5S 
44 
36 


50 
47 
39 


to 55 

to 52 
to 43 


11. 


OH -form income 


33.8 


34.7 


35.8 


36.4 


37.0 


38.9 


42.6 


44.6 


46.8 


49 


48 


to 51 


12. 
13. 


Loan changes 5/: Real estate 

5/: Noc-real estate 


13.0 
11.2 


9.9 
5.3 


9.1 
6.5 


3.8 
3.4 


2.3 

0.9 


-1.1 
-0.6 


-6.0 
'9.6 


-9.2 

■10.7 


-7.7 
-4.9 


-5 

1 



2 


to 3 
Co 3 


14. 
15. 


Cental income plus monetar/ change 
Capital expenditures 5/ 


6.3 

20.1 


6.1 
18.0 


6.4 
16.8 


6.3 
13.3 


5.3 
1Z.7 


8.9 
12.5 


fl.8 
9.6 


7.8 
8.6 


6.8 
9.8 


9 
11 


7 to 9 

10 to 12 



16. Net cash fiou (9*12+13+14-15) 



43.8 



37.6 



37.8 



38.1 



32.7 



33.2 30.2 



30.7 



41.5 



53 



50 to 56 



1/ Income frd» (wchfrve hire, custom work, sales of forest products, £ other miscellaneous cash sources. 



. __ _. _ .., _. ._ __ , _ _._ 2/ kLiT*>ers in parentheses 

indicate the coot^fnatfort of items required to calculate » given Unn. 3/ VbIu« of^home cansu^tion of seLf-produced food £ infxited gross 



j-entaL value of f»rp (Sellings. 4/ Excludes capital conskirption, perquisites to hired Labor^ & farm household expenses 
louseholds. Totals may not add because of roiJodiog. F = forecast. 

Information contact: Andy Beroat (202) 766-1308. 



5/ E;(cLudes farm 



fable 33.— Balance Sheet of the U.S. Farming Sector, 



1979 1980 19S1 19^2 



Calendar year 1/ 
1983 19S4 1985 



Assets 

Rea( estate 
Non-real estate 

Livestock I poultry 
Hachfr>ery I motor 

vehicles 
Crops stored If 
Financial assets 
Total farm assets 



706.2 7S2.9 7S4.7 748.8 739.6 

201.6 213.2 212.0 212.4 205.7 

61.4 60.6 53.5 53.0 49.7 

85.8 93.1 101.4 102.0 100. S 

29.2 33.0 29.1 27.9 23.9 

25.3 26.5 2fl.O 29.5 31.3 
907.8 996.1 996.7 96U2 945.3 

Liabf titles 

Real estate debt 3/ 79.7 fl9.6 98,7 102.5 104.fi 

Non-real estate debt 4/ 71,8 77.1 S3. 6 87. 87.9 

Total farm debt 151.6 166.8 182.3 189.5 192.7 

Total farm equity 756.2 829.3 814.4 771.7 752.6 



S bi lUon 

639.6 

208.9 
49,6 



96.9 
29.6 
32.fi 

84fi.5 



103.7 

87.1 

190.8 

657.7 



558.6 

190.4 
46.3 

87.6 

23.5 

33-0 

749.0 



97.7 
77.5 

175.2 
573.fi 



1986 



510.1 

1fi1.5 

47.6 

fiO.3 

19.1 

34.4 

691.6 



88.5 

66.8 

155.3 

536.3 



1987 



522.6 

186.6 
57.9 

73.9 
20.5 
34.3 

709.2 



80.8 

61.9 

142.7 

566,5 



1988 F 



551 

200 

66 

74 
25 
35 

751 



76 
62 

138 
613 



Percent 



1989 F 



587 to 597 

196 to 202 

65 to 69 

74 to 78 

18 to 22 

35 to 37 

785 to 795 



75 to 79 

60 to 64 

134 to 142 

648 to 658 



ISelected ratios 
Debt- to- assets 
Oebt- to- equity 
Debt- to-net cash 



16.7 
20.0 
income 454 



16.7 

20.1 
488 



18.3 
22.4 
556 



19.7 
24,6 

497 



20.4 
25.6 
523 



22.5 

29.0 
493 



23.4 
30-5 
376 



22.5 

29.0 
302 



20.1 
25.2 

250 



1/ As of Dec. 31. 2/ Hon-CCC crops held of> farms plus value above loan rates for crops held under CCC. 
m\ operator dwellings, but includes CCC storage and drying facilities loans. 4/ E;(cludes debt for nonfar 
- - forecast. 

Information contacts: JCen Erickson or Jim Ryan C202) 786-1798. 



18.4 17 to 18 

22.5 21 to 22 
236 254 to 264 

3/ Excludes debt 
purposes. 
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Table 34. -Cash Receipts from Farm Marketings, by State, 



Region fi 
State 



Livestock I products 



19S7 



\9B& 



Har 
1959 



Apr 
1989 



1987 



Crops 1/ 



Har 
1999 



1988 
i mi LUon 2/ 



Apr 
1989 



1987 



Total 1/ 



1988 



Har 
1989 



North Atlantic 

Hftine 243 

New Hampshire 66 

Vermont ^5/ 

Massachusetts ^^^ 

Rhode Island 12 

Connecticut 196 

Hew York 1.&00 

N«w Jersey IJO 

PermsyLvanifl d,iiy 

North Central . ,^, 

Ohio 1,614 

Indiana 1,o5o 

UUnois 2,262 

Michigan **%%^ 

Wisconsin A, 222 

Minnesota 3,645 

Iowa 5,270 

Missouri ^'^Zi. 

North Dakota 760 

South Dakota 1,910 

Nebraska 4,848 

Kansas 3,914 

Southern 

Delaware 370 

Maryland 734 

Virginia 1,244 

West Virginia 169 

North Carolina 2,081 

South Carolina 461 

Georgia 1,826 

Florida 1.102 

Kentucky 1*506 

Tennessee 1,107 

Alabama ^ 1,560 

Mississippi 1,040 

Arkansas ^'U* 

Louisiana 521 

Oklahoma 2.052 

Texas 6,059 

Western 

Hontafw 760 

Idaho 926 

Wyomi ng 528 

Cotora3o 2,321 

New Mexico 817 

Arizona 774 

Utah 462 

Nevada 167 

Washington 982 

Oregon 655 

California 4,741 

Alaska 11 

Hawaii 88 



216 

60 

352 

105 

13 

180 

1,781 

192 

2,348 



1,604 
1,749 
2,243 
1,206 
4,281 
3,364 
5,045 
2,011 
849 
1,965 
5,336 
4,264 



444 

768 
1,294 

179 
2,174 

488 
2,011 
1,114 
1,538 
1,080 
1,695 
1,176 
2,278 

577 
2,284 
6,498 



816 

1,033 
575 

2,655 
910 
793 
537 
150 

1,141 
669 

4,704 
10 
89 



20 

5 

32 

9 

1 

16 

159 

16 

229 



143 
153 

109 
364 
290 
400 
177 
85 
142 
458 
387 



42 
72 

108 

15 
210 

42 
164 

97 
101 
104 
173 
109 
215 

46 
1S7 
473 



72 

102 
37 

217 

120 
77 
38 
13 

109 
61 

450 
1 
8 



19 
5 

29 
9 

1 
14 

152 
16 

215 



143 
153 

167 
108 
354 
278 
397 
163 
69 
131 
423 
374 



43 
72 

137 

16 

202 

45 

186 

101 

84 

85 

160 

105 

201 

45 

195 

475 



54 

102 

41 

'% 

63 

50 
13 
98 

55 
505 

1 
7 



170 

38 

35 

268 

63 

170 

726 

423 

905 



1,808 
2 016 
3,913 

1,219 
795 
2,165 
3,510 
1,517 
1,548 
813 
1,975 
1,S07 



114 

394 

448 

52 

1,634 
470 

1,261 

4,125 
913 
826 
588 
939 

1,027 
899 
700 

3,027 



587 

1,120 

114 

870 

331 

1,007 

134 

76 

1,860 

1,206 

10,781 

19 

471 



212 
77 
53 

298 
66 
202 
847 
451 
939 



2,030 
2,368 
4,216 
1,503 

814 
2,852 
4,029 
1,821 
1,621 

946 
2,639 
2,328 



154 

458 

595 

70 

1,999 

590 

1,553 

4,589 

992 

965 

697 

1.170 
1 691 
1,320 
1,118 
3,817 



1,^43 

155 

1,089 

366 

1,165 

150 

80 

2,156 

1,441 

11,304 

20 

500 



37 

7 
4 

16 
4 
17 
57 
,28 
86 



105 

150 

297 

98 

55 
177 

270 
112 
107 
51 
205 
114 



7 
28 
25 
4 
55 
18 
62 

423 
40 
38 
33 
18 
51 
22 
44 

196 



41 
98 
11 

130 
22 

132 
12 
10 

136 
72 

651 

1 

42 



38 

7 
4 
20 
6 
21 
60 
39 
82 



96 

108 

279 

105 

50 

171 

242 

73 

87 

38 

162 

98 



9 
65 
21 

3 

61 
17 
66 

715 
30 
39 
39 
40 
37 
27 
52 

221 



38 

126 

9 

106 

22 

61 

12 

7 

163 

84 

773 

1 

41 



413 
104 
412 
393 
75 
366 

2,527 
563 

3,224 



3,422 
3,872 
6,174 

2,504 
5,017 
5,809 
8,780 
3,691 
2,308 
2,723 
6,823 
5,722 



485 

1,128 
1 692 

221 
3,715 

931 
3,087 
5,227 
2,419 
1,933 
2,148 
1 979 
3,143 
1,420 
2,752 
9,086 



1,347 
2,047 

642 
3,191 
1,147 
1,781 

596 

243 

2,841 

1,861 

15,522 

29 

559 



428 
137 
405 
403 
79 
382 

2,628 
643 

3,287 



3,634 

4,118 
6,459 
2,709 
5,095 
6,217 
9,074 
3,833 
2 471 
2,911 
7,975 
6,593 



598 
1,226 
1,889 

248 
4,172 
1,078 
3,564 
5,703 
2,530 
2 046 
2,391 
2,346 
3,969 
1,897 
3,402 
10,315 



1,389 
2,376 

730 
3,744 
1,276 
1,958 

687 

230 

3,297 

2',110 

16,007 

30 

588 



57 
12 
35 

25 

6 

32 

216 

45 

315 



248 
303 
462 
206 
418 
467 
669 
288 
193 
194 
663 
501 



49 

99 
133 

19 
265 

60 
227 

520 
141 
141 
206 
127 
266 
68 
231 
669 



112 
201 

48 
347 
142 
209 

50 

23 

245 

133 

1,101 

2 

50 



United States 76,218 78,845 6,822 6,639 61,876 72,431 4,417 4,669 138,094 151,276 11,238 



1/ Sales of farm products include 
the period. 2/ Estimates as of end 



receipts from conmodities placed under CCC loans minus value of redemptions during 
of current month. Totals may not add because of rounding. 



Information contact; Roger Strickland C202) 786-1804. 
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Table 35,— Cash Receipts from Farming 



Annual Wm 1989 

19&3 19fi4 1985 1986 '1987 1988 Apr Dec Jan Feb Har Apr 

( mULlon 

Fann ™rketinfli I CCC loans* 1J6,567 UZ,436 144, Ol5 135,102 138,094 151,276 10,H75 13,176 14,055 11,501 11,238 11,308 

Livestock t ppotijcts ^'^}S ^2,966 69,942 7l,54S 76,218 78,645 6,186 6,H37 7,iaA 6,682 6,822 6,639 

Me?t animals 38,893 iO,83Z 3e,589 39,122 4A,?16 45,974 3 768 3 404 4 235 4 108 3 862 3 765 

Dairy proAicts 18,763 17,944 18,063 17,753 17,829 17,668 1,451 1,639 1 611 1 435 1 568 1 559 

PouLtr/t eggs 9,981 12,H23 11 211 12 678 11 467 12 865 807 1 045 1 106 1 001 1 233 1 158 

Other 1,801 i;967 i;979 i;994 2;i87 2;338 160 ISO 172 138 'l58 'l5fl 

^■■ops 67,129 69,469 74,173 63,554 61,876 72,431 4,089 6,939 6,932 4,819 4,417 4,669 

Food Srainfi 9,713 9,740 8,993 5,631 S,411 7,679 243 S72 604 345 292 312 

J™ =^°P? , , _,, 15,535 15,668 22,320 16,982 13,061 15,287 712 1,334 1,426 1,262 1,104 964 

Cotton <lint & saadJ 3,705 3,674 3,687 3,551 4 027 4 667 107 1 165 750 537 65 134 

I?^£^^ ir^ ,?'??? ^'?J^ .hH^ 1'?^5 1'*^^ 2.039 23 211 385 17 30 

S*i ?*;ri^,'^''''P^ ^^'5i£ 13,441 12.474 10,592 10,800 13 700 596 937 1,478 714 731 515 

Vegetablas 4 melons 8,459 9,138 8,558 8,630 9,223 9,785 852 556 1,050 788 1,061 1,243 

SCk. ^ * *^*^ "^** 4t35* *'^I $rS43 7,288 7,869 G,67-. 422 _ 9Si— 5SS 490 ~Z5&- -334- 

_Oth«r ^365 a, 060 8,37B ff,962 9,658 To,599 1,155 1,212 684 666 906 1,137 

Government payitient» 9,295 8,430 7,704 11,813 16,747 14,480 1,879 468 331 2,208 1,103 902 

^°^^^ I45,fl62 150,866 151,719 146,915 154,841 165;756 12,154 13,644 14,386 13;709 121341 12,210 

*Recaipts from loans reprasent value of conmodities pLaced under cCC loans minus value of redenptlons durfng the (nonth. 

rnformation cantact: Roger Strickland (202) 786 1804. 



Table 36<^Farm Production Expenses, 



Calendar ya«r 

19fiO 19S1 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 F 1989 F 

S million 

Feed 20,971 20,855 18,592 21,725 19,852 18,015 16,179 16,093 20,600 20,000 to 24,000 

Livestock 10,670 8,999 9,684 8,8U 9,498 8,958 9,744 12,014 13,200 11,000 to 14^000 

Seed 3,220 3,428 3,172 2,993 3,448 3,350 2,984 3,009 3,000 3,000 to 4,6oO 

Farm-ongtn inputs 34,861 33,282 31,448 33,532 32,798 30,323 28,907 31,116 36,900 36,000 to 46,000 

FertUiier 9,491 9,409 8,018 7,067 7,429 7,259 5,787 5,392 5,900 6,000 to 8,000 

Fuels & Oils 7,879 8,570 7,888 7,503 7,143 6,584 4,790 4,442 4,600 4,000 to 6,000 

Electricity 1,526 1,747 2,041 2,146 2,166 2,150 1,942 2,393 2,500 2,000 to 3,000 

Pesticides 3,539 4,201 4,232 4,154 4,767 4,994 4,485 4,588 4,600 5,000 to 6.000 

Manufactured inputs 22,435 23,927 22,229 20,870 21,505 20,987 17,004 16,815 17,600 18,000 to 2^,000 

Short-term interest 8,717 10,722 11,349 10,615 10,396 8,821 7,795 7,305 7,800 7,000 to 9,000 

Real estate interest 1/ 7,544 9,142 10,481 10,815 10,733 9,878 9,131 8,202 8,300 7,000 to 9^000 

Total interest charges 16,261 19,864 21,830 21,430 21,129 18,699 16,926 15,508 16,000 15,000 to 1^000 

Repair ft maintenance 1/ 2/ 7,075 7,021 6,428 6,529 6,416 6,370 6,426 6,546 7,000 7,000 to 8,000 

Contract & hired labor 9,293 8,931 10,075 9,725 9,729 9,799 9,879 10,747 11,400 11,000 to lJ,000 

Machine hire & custom work 1,823 1,984 2,025 1,896 2,170 2,184 1,810 1,956 2,100 2,000 to 3,60O 

Marketing ttorage, & 

transportation 3,070 3,523 4,301 3,904 4,012 4,127 3,652 3,823 3,700 4,000 to 5,000 

Mfsc. operating expenses 1/ 6,881 6,909 7,262 9,089 9,106 8,232 7,993 8,311 7,600 6,000 to 8,000 

Other operating expenses 28,142 28,368 30,089 31,143 31,433 30,712 29,760 31,383 33,200 32,000 to 3i, 000 

Capital consimption 1/ 21,474 23,573 24,287 23,873 23,105 20,847 18,916 17,348 16,800 17,000 to 18^000 

T*xes 1/ 3,891 4,246 4,036 4,469 4,059 4,231 4,125 4,345 4,400 4,000 to 5,600 

"Het rent to nonoperator 

landlord ,6-075 6,184 6,059 5,060 8,640 8,158 6,698 6,987 7,800 7,000 to 8,000 

Otfier overhead expenses 31,440 34,003 34,381 33,402 35,805 33,236 29,739 28,680 29;i00 28)000 to 31,000 

Total production expenses 133,139 139,444 139,980 140,377 142,669 133,957 122,335 123,502 132,800 136,000 to 140,000 

1/ Includes operator dwellings. 2/ Beginning in 1982; miscellaneous operating expenses include other livestock purchases & 

dairy assessments. Totals may r>ot add because of rouodingr F = forecastr 

Information contacts; Chris McGath (202) 786-1804, Andy Bernat (202) 786-1808. 
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Table 37.— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function, 



1980 



1981 



Fiscal year 

1982 1983 198A 1985 1986 
% mi L Lion 



1987 



1988 1989 E 1990 E 



COMHOOITY/PBOGRAH 
Feed grains 
wheat 
Rice 
UpLand cotton 

Tobacco 
Dairy 
Soybeans 
Peanuts 

Sugar 
Honey 
Wool 

Operating expense 
Interest expenditure 
Export programs 
Other 

Total 

FUNCTION , ^ ^^ 
Price-support Loans (net; 
Direct payrnents 
Deficiency 
D i vers i on 
Dairy termination 
Other 
Disaster 

TotaL direct payrnents 

1968 crop disaster 
Emergency Ifvestock/ 

forage assistance 
Purchases (net) 
Producer storage 

paymerits 
Processir>9, storage, 

& transportation 

Operating expense 
[nterest expenditure 
Export programs 
Other 

TotaL 



1,286 
877 
-76 

64 

-88 

1,011 

116 

26 

-405 

9 

35 

157 

518 

-669 

-113 

2,752 

-66 

79 

56 



25 

258 
418 



23 

1,661 

254 

259 

157 

518 

-669 

177 



-533 

1 543 

24 

336 

■51 

1,894 

87 

28 

-121 

8 

42 

159 

220 

-940 

1,340 



5,397 
2,238 

164 
1,190 

103 

2,182 

169 

12 

-5 
27 

54 

294 

-13 

65 

-225 







1,030 
1,030 



329 
1,602 

32 

323 

159 

220 

-940 

1,107 



1,185 







306 

1,491 



16 

2,031 

679 
355 

294 
13 
65 

-261 



6; 81 5 
3,419 

664 
1,363 

680 

2,528 

268 

-6 

49 
48 
94 

328 
3,525 

398 
-1,542 



4,036 11,652 18,851 
174 7,015 6,436 



2,780 

705 





115 

3,600 





2,540 

964 

665 

326 

3,525 

396 

-1,607 



-758 

2,536 

333 

244 

346 

1,502 

-585 

1 

10 

90 

132 

362 

1,064 
743 

1,295 



5,211 12,211 13,967 

4,691 3,440 2,836 

990 947 906 

1,553 2,142 1,786 



9,053 
678 
128 
666 



455 

2,085 

711 

12 

164 

61 

109 

346 

1,435 

134 

-314 



253 

2,337 

1,597 

32 

214 

89 

123 

457 

1,411 

102 

486 



-346 -453 

1,166 1,295 

-476 -1,676 

8 7 

-65 
73 

152 

535 

1,219 
276 

371 



-246 

100 

1/ 5 

614 

395 

200 

1,695 



7,315 17,663 25,841 22,408 12,461 
-27 6,272 13,628 12,199 4,579 



612 

1,504 


1 

2,117 




1,470 

266 

639 

362 

1,064 
743 
679 



6,302 

1.525 




7,827 




1,331 

329 

657 

346 

1,435 

134 

■648 



6,166 

64 

489 

27 



6,746 




1,670 

485 

1,013 

457 

1,411 

102 

329 



4,833 

382 

587 

60 



5,862 



3,971 

8 

260 



6 

4,245 



31 

-479 -1,131 

658 

1,113 



832 

1,659 

535 

1,219 

276 

305 



3,042 
279 
999 

2,558 

-569 
662 
-32 

5 


60 

89 

583 
263 
116 

5,788 

13,643 

-153 

5,889 



200 

83 



6,172 



3,613 



614 
395 

200 
1,757 



902 
-10 

319 

654 

583 
283 
116 

1,364 



5,562 

1,052 
959 
994 

-280 

893 

116 

4 


55 

98 

635 

284 

107 

1,100 

11,579 

1,011 

7,006 



189 





7,195 



8 
519 

174 

443 

635 

284 

107 

1,203 



2,752 4,036 11,652 16,651 7,315 17,663 25,841 22.408 12,461 13,843 11,579 
V Fiscal year 1968 wool i mohair program outlays were Sl30 635,000 but ^^^^ude a one-tfrw advance a^ 

sbi°''SL"5ir.;^utirr.rr?crpt ttmi srn^yfenJr^r;?her%;c:u;rS5^r^^r^s^ ^?tisTfS;;5ii""^ 

Information contact: Richard Paidalski (202) 447-5148. 



Food Expenditures 



Table 38.— Food Expenditure Estimates 

(See ttie July 1989 issue.) 

information contact: Alden Manctiester (202) 786-1880. 
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Transportation 



Table 39.— Rail Rates; Grain & Fru if/Vegetable Shipments 



Annual 



1988 



1989 



1986 

Rati freight rate index 1/ 

(Dec. 19fc=100) 

Mi prodLtcts 100.7 

Farm products 99.6 

Grain 98.9 

FcMjd products 99.9 

Grain shipments 
Rail carloadings (1,000 cars) 2/ 

Fresh fruit & vegetable shipments 
Piggy back (1,000 cwt) 3/ 4/ 629 

Raif (1,000 cHt) 3/ 4/ 563 

Truck (1,000 cwt) 3/ 4/ 9,031 

Cost of operating trucks 
hauling produce 5/ 
Owner operator (cts./mile) 113.1 

fleet operation (cts./mfle) 113.6 



1987 



100.1 
99.3 

98,7 
98.6 



24.4 29.0 



588 

660 

9,137 



116,3 
116,5 



1988 



104, 
105. 
105, 
103, 



30.6 



532 

606 

9,534 



Hay 



105, 
104, 
104, 
103. 



765 

718 

11,569 



118,7 
118,4 



118.5 
118.3 



Dec 



105.4 
108.0 
108.2 
103.6 



Jan 



105.8 
108.9 
109.2 
103.8 



Feb 



105 
109 
109 

103 



.9 P 
.4 P 
.7 P 

.1 P 



Har 



105.9 P 
109.0 P 
109.2 P 
103.2 P 



Apr 



Hay 



106.1 P 106.1 P 

109.0 P 108.6 P 

109.2 P 108.8 P 

103.1 P 103.3 P 



30.8 27.4 e 30. ZJ'. 30,0 P 31.8 P -30.1 P 25.9 P 



419 

711 

9,341 



120.4 
120.1 



374 

701 

8,896 



121.3 
121.0 



419 

583 

8,650 



122,. 1 
121,4 



455 

686 

9,391 



502 

571 

10,293 



763 
683 

11,301 



122.9 
121.9 



124.1 
123,1 



123.5 
122.6 



1/ DepaftrT>ent of Labor Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
3/ Weekly average- from Agricultural Marketing Service, 
Transportation, USDA. P = preliminary. 

Inforinatfon contact: T.Q_ Hutchinson (202) 786-1840. 



2/ Weekly average; from Association of ArT>encan Railroads. 
4/ Pret 1(111 nary data for 1988 & 1989, 5/ Office of 



USDA, 



Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 40.— Indexes of Farm Production Input Use & Productivity^ 

{See the March 1 989 issue.) 

Information contact: Jim Hauver (202) 786-1459, 



Food Supply and Use 



Table 41. —Per Capita Consumptionof Major Food Commodities. 

(See the March 1989 issue.) 

Information contact: Judy Putnam (202) 786-1870. 
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